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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ITTLE sympathy though we have with rebel 
[risers and transport workers, and much as we 

deplore their methods, let us look dispas- 
sionately on their case, so that we may discover 
the cause, if not the remedy, for the chronic 
unrest of our industrial world. The first cause 
is obviously dissatisfaction with existing condi- 
ditions. The malcontents consider that the loaves 
and fishes of the nation are unequally divided, 
and during the seven years from 1914 to 1921 
the sentiment has grown in volume and strength. 
We cannot but agree that there are grounds for some 
of the unrest, and we have warned both people and 
Government that not only the so-styled hand-workers 
are disaffected, but the brain-workers also. It is 
significant, in this connection, that the clerical staffs 
of the coal-mines have joined the miners, a thing which 
they never did before. We are all oppressed, and 
unless we rouse ourselves to action, 95 per cent. of 
the population will suffer for the dishonesty or stupidity 
of the remainder. 


There may seem to be little in common between the 
closing of the Ministry of Shipping and the miners’ 
stoppage; yet there is a link between them of more than 
passing interest. For some not very obscure reason, 
shipping remained free during Mr. Asquith’s war 
Government, and earned enormous profits. With the 
advent of the Lloyd George Cabinet, control was 
established. Shipowners could no longer get their 
fancy freights, but they soon discovered that fancy 
prices for their ships were even more profitable, and 
free of tax at that. So from Sir Joseph Maclay him- 
self down to the owner of the smallest tonnage, every- 
one sold—and pocketed a profit beyond the dreams 
of avarice. It may have been legitimate, but the 
profit came out of someone’s pocket, and on the 
Clyde industrial unrest was one direct result of these 
goings-on, which were all patent enough to anyone 


with eyes to see. Yet this was permitted, and at the 
public expense. Even the Prime Minister’s son be- 
came interested in the gold-producing industry of 
shipping. Now the Ministry of Shipping has closed 
its doors, and tonnage is unworkable and unsaleable. 


We cite shipping as a concrete example of what 
has caused our deplorable disquiet. It is not the only 
cause, by any means. We should like to hear of a 
control which failed to benefit the controlled ! Why 
blink these questions, even so late in the day? Is it 


" not possible to find men with courage and vision, who 


are capable of looking facts in the face and dealing 
with them fairly? We are still conservative enough 
to know the value of noblesse oblige. Let us there- 
fore be honest, both with ourselves and with others. 
Conditions have not been equitable, nor are they so 
at present. We suffer to-day from shifty and inept 
management, and unless we rid ourselves of this at 
once, a time will come when any recovery is impos- 
sible. It is only by acting that anything can be 
achieved. The need to-day is for plainer speech and © 
more decisive methods. 


Surely the working man must be as tired as anyone 
of the unsatisfactory relationship existing between the 
two factors erroneously called capital and labour. Once 
again both have been spoofed, and the time has ar- 
rived when their comfort and peace of mind must be 
studied. If we are to remain in a state of industrial 
war—and we have nothing else at present—the shutters 
might as well go up at once. The Whitley Councils, 
like the League of Nations, have achieved nothing. 
The two interests are irremediably linked together. 
The trade unions see their funds slip away like water 
over futile strikes and disputes, while everyone with a 
substantial stake in the country is being driven out of 
business. Let us get back to value for services ren- 
dered, whatever they may be, and freedom for the in- 
dividual. Huge trusts and combines on the one hand, 
and Labour unions on the other, are leading us far 
from the path of natural progress, and serving but to 
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aggravate a feeling of mutual distrust which should 


never exist. As long as this fundamental evil remains, 
we must step from one quagmire into another. 


The political shuffle removes from their places two 
failures, Dr. Addison and Lord French. The former has 
twice proved that he is incapable of high office, and how 
he got it we have never been able to understand. Both 
at the Ministry of Munitions and the Ministry of 
Health he has been a costly experiment, and had our 
oft-repeated advice been taken, to pension off so dan- 
gerous a quack, we might all have found ourselves 
in pocket. If he had the courage of his convictions, 
they were not his own. Always with an ear open for 
the crack-brained reformer, Dr. Addison lost the 
support even of the small following he had among the 
health cranks of his profession. What Sir Alfred 
Mond knows of health, which is his new department, 
we cannot say. He is unpopular, but he is a clever 
man of business, and, of course, extremely rich. 
His past suggests nothing promising for his future; 
but we live in hopes that we may retain the health 
that is in us. 


Lord French leaves the Viceregal Lodge without 
having enriched its records and traditions. Neither 
socially nor politically has his reign been marked by 
any brilliance. In many ways he was indiscreet, and 
Dublin will not be altogether sorry to see him go. 
Lord Edmund Talbot, who takes his place, is a Roman 
Catholic and a gentleman, but while both qualifica- 
tions may stand him in good stead, we doubt if he 
can achieve much in the troubled Ireland of to-day. 
He has experience both of war and Parliamentary 
business, and he is a courageous man, for even that 
prince of placemen-placers, Mr. Lloyd George, could 
hardly say that the Viceroyalty of Ireland was a 
coveted distinction in these days. 


It seems to be the rule that success in any Cabinet 
office only qualifies for a change. So Sir Robert 
Horne, having made a reputation at the Board of 
Trade, becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer. For 
ourselves, we would rather that he had stayed where 
he was, and let Mr. Stanley Baldwin replace the new 
leader of the House at the Exchequer. It is a great 
achievement, however, for a three-year-old member to 
become Chancellor, and doubtless Sir Robert felt it 
so, for the war was well through when, as a compara- 
tively unknown Edinburgh advocate, he came to 
London to seek work, and was employed on the 
settlement of agricultural disputes in Scotland. No 
brilliant qualities have gained him this success, 
and no outstanding strokes of genius. Rather 
is it to be attributed to his courteous manner, 
considerable gifts for conciliation, and capacity for 
work. He, like Lord Edmund Talbot, has no light 
task before him. He begins business on a falling 
market, and unless he can get us cheaper money and 
foreign trading facilities, he will have serious diffi- 
culties in making both ends meet. 


There are only, we notice, two new men in the Cabinet. 
The Air Minister, Captain Guest ; the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Mr. Kellaway ; and Lord Peel (Duchy of Lancaster) 
remain outside that sacred body. Commander Hilton 
’ Young, who becomes Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, is an able and rising young man. The chief sur- 
prise is supplied by the omission of Sir William Suther- 
land, who, once the Premier’s private secretary and fac- 
totum, has not succeeded to the place of Chief Coalition 
Liberal Whip. Sir William was able to do many things 
because he dared many things. Has he gone too far 
for a chastened and increasingly cautious chief? 


Like the miners, Ex-Emperor Karl has been ‘ hav- 
ing a shot at it.’” His venture into Hungary now 
seems ridiculous, but it was not so hopeless as one 
might think. There is a deep-seated strain of con- 
servatism in human nature, and in their hearts, every 
State of Europe would welcome a king to-day in pre- 
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ference to the shifty collection of republics and popular 
communities miscalled governments. _Instinctively one 
craves for a ruler, a man born of kings and imbued with 
the dignity of kingship. It is not necessary to go be- 
yond the confines of our own domain to judge the 
popular feeling, for the most democratic constituency 
in England would send the Prince of Wales to Parlig- 
ment with a sweeping majority. Three-fourths of 
Germany want a Hohenzollern on the throne; Greece 
clamoured for Tino at the risk of losing much, and 
even harassed Russia hungers for her Little Father. 
So the Ex-Emperor of Austria’s exploit was none so 
mad. Moreover, he lodged with the Bishop at Steina- 
manger, and we realise the influence of Rome in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. One thing we know. He may some 
day again be an Emperor, but he will, to judge from 
the specimen of his work sent to us, never distinguish 
himself as a journalist. 


It looks as if Lord Lee of Fareham and the Prime 
Minister had swopped houses, for, immediately after 
taking over the office of First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Lord Lee sets off in the large Admiralty yacht, En- 
chantress, aboard of which he spent the Easter week- 
end at Cowes. Presumably the visit was to see 
the Royal Naval College at Osborne, but there 
is a good railway connection between London and 
Cowes. Why, with all the scarcity of money, 
is this huge and wasteful ship employed for the 
comfort of one man and a few friends? The 
Admiralty yacht is an extravagance which we might very 
well do without. She is absolutely useless, and costs a 
great deal of money. Lord Lee might do as Earl Beatty 
does, and run a private yacht, rather than use the colos- 
sal Enchantress. 


Another inexplicable piece of extravagance is our 
Coastguard. Reference to the Navy estimates will 
show what this piece of tomfoolery is costing us. The 
Coastguard at present is a worthless institution, 
nothing more or less than a hiding hole for innumerable 
servants of the Crown who spend their time gardening, 
fishing, and the like. It was all very well to have such 
a guard in the days when a ten-knot speed was unusual, 
and a three mile firing range equally so; but when a 
coast line can be shelled from over the horizon, and when 
a destroyer can travel at 40 knots, the Coastguard is a 
farce. One of them cost the country the price of a 
first-class battleship during the war, for had a signalman 
on the north coast of Ireland acted as he should have 
done, the Audacious might not have been lost. 


Now that there is a likelihood of a live Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, the coastguards might be embodied 
in that branch of the service, and the knowledge and 
experience of local men employed to protect our shores 
when there is a danger of invasion. Such men, yachts- 
men or fishermen, would be conversant with the coast 
and the channel approaches. These details the coast- 
guards know little about, yet they are essential. Special 
constabulary are enrolled for land watching ; soa special 
Coastguard might be trained and organised for mobili- 
sation at comparatively little cost and with every chance 
of being perfectly efficient. If no other work can be 
found for our sailors and marines than hanging about 
these coastguard stations and chatting to summer visi- 
tors, they had better be disbanded. As situated at pre- 
sent, they are of no use to anybody. , 


The makers of glass lamps have struck—not the 
workers this time, but the manufacturers. They say 
that they cannot compete with foreign competition. We 
should like to know why, when they are on the spot and 
the others are not. If it is a matter of exchange, then 
certainly let us look into it, but if we remember aright, 
British-made lamps were rather costly before we had 
any competition. A propos of glass, we have heard 
nothing of Messrs. Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, who were 
quite ready to beat anything in the way of lenses pro- 
duced at Jena. We must not allow ourselves to be misled 
by any patriotic smoke-screen. If we cannot beat the 


foreigner, that is the end of it. And we shall never beat 
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him, if we become spoon-fed manufacturers. It is evi- 
dent that there will be serious opposition to the thin 
end of this Protection wedge. Sir William Barton’s 
resignation as a Coalition member- for Oldham sug- 
gests that Parliament will not allow any encroachment 
on the well-established principles of free trade without 
a struggle. 


Now that an effort is being made to reduce the cost 
of house building, might we not hear something of the 
operations of the Light Castings Association? This is 
a combination of manufacturers of fittings, such as 
are used by builders, plumbers, gas-fitters, etc. There 
is no doubt that all these necessaries are extremely 
costly, and it would be well to know whether this cost 
is entirely due to wages or not. The small builders and 
other tradesmen throughout the length and breadth of 
the country are complaining very loudly of this combine. 
There is no reason why its operations should not be 
examined and approved, or otherwise. Apart from 
these, the price of building materials is too high. 
We cannot justify recent prices for bricks, for 
instance, and if the need of anything is going to create 


a trust and a demand for protection, Parliament had’ 


better look into the whole position. Otherwise we shall 
be fleeced, not by foreign competitors, but by our neigh- 
bours. 


On March 24 there were 1,413,751 persons on the 
register of the unemployed exchanges, and in addition 
about 827,000 persons were claiming unemployment 
benefit or out-of-work donation in respect of short time. 
Recognizing the difficulties of dislocation and of in- 
competence produced by the war, we think these figures 
might easily be reduced. Sheer laziness in the able- 
bodied should not be tolerated, and we should like to 
see a strict investigation of the ‘‘ work-shy,’’ and an 
increasing reluctance to encourage their idleness. 


It is satisfactory to know that the National Union 
of Journalists are at one with us in our opinion of the 
modern Press. At the Annual Delegate Meeting, held 
in Newcastle, the grave danger to the nation of a press 
controlled by combines and individuals and used by 
them for their own ends was frankly declared. The 
public cannot think for themselves; if they could, there 
would be little fear. The President of the meeting de- 
plored the lost prestige of the press; lost by stunts and 
sale-promoting tricks. The press is distrusted, yet its 
influence for evil remains, and constitutes a menace for 
all. Journalists are honourable men, and it is gratify- 
ing to see that they have the courage to denounce a 
form of corruption of which they see so much. It is 
only symptomatic of their circumstances that a resolu- 
tion proposing a working agreement with the Typo- 
graphical Association was carried. 

Lord Gorell’s Matrimonial Causes Bill touches but 
lightly on the subject of ‘‘ publicity,’’ and contains 
nothing so drastic as the proposals in Lord Buck- 
master’s Bill, which was thrown out by the Commons 
last year. When we consider the large vested interest 
of the Press in divorce proceedings, this is not surpris- 
ing, but it is a pity, all the same. The new Bill pro- 
poses that press representatives shall remain in an 
otherwise cleared court, but that no report shall appear 
until the case is concluded. Naturally the newspaper 
proprietors object, for a ‘‘ good ’’ divorce case is grist 
for modern Fleet Street. Nothing helps net sales more. 
We regret the deplorable display of disgusting 
details in our daily papers, but some editors evidently 
glory in the recital. Parents and others interested in 
the proper upbringing of children should make a stand 
in this important matter. Only the other day—at half- 
term, to be exact—we were surprised and shocked to 
see obscene Sunday papers in the hands of young 
children being educated in good, or at least expensive, 
schoois. Nothing could be more harmful, and every 
wang should insist on such demoralising stuff being 
taboo. 
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Of all our papers the so-called pictorial press is the 
worst. These publications naturally attract a child’s 
eye. It is only necessary to peruse one of them in 
order to realise what poison they contain. Already, 
with the first days of spring, the ‘‘ bathing beauties ”’ 
have made their appearance. They are faked, but they 
sell the paper, and that appears to be the present-day 
proprietor’s sole ideal. The lionising of criminals and 
shady characters in all walks of life is another symptom 
of degeneration. One of the first needs of education is 
to cleanse our picture papers and picture palaces. 


Most M.P.’s have, for some months past, been re- 
ceiving, from widows among their constituents, letters 
asking them to support the Deceased Wife’s Sister's 
Marriage Act (1907) Amendment Bill. The Bill passed 
its second reading in the Commons on April 5. Its 
object is to permit the marriage of a widow with de- 
ceased husband’s brother. The War has brought to 
light the omission to provide for this type of marriage 
in the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Act of 1907. That a 
brother should not be allowed to marry the widow of 
his brother, especially when there are young children 
to look after, seems contrary to the call of human 
nature. 


Sir William Horwood, the Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police, has arranged for a Motor Police Patrol 
to regulate motor traffic throughout the large and 
crowded area of London he controls. Trained men on 
motor-cycles will now patrol the main roads, and will 
be able to pursue and detect offenders. The police ob- 
viously cannot often do this; and it is high time that 
more convictions led to a decrease of accidents. Now- 
adays some motor-drivers seem to think that the road 
belongs to them in preference to anybody else, and after 
maiming or killing somebody, hasten to remove them- 
selves from the scene. With the new Patrol to face, 
they will not find it so easy to leave the quick and the 
dead behind them. 


Captain Wright’s book, ‘At the Supreme War 
Council,’ has at last appeared, and amply fulfils the 
promise of disclosures which appeared in his Black- 
wood article of last September, and which we referred 
to at the time. We have had many apologies for, and 
as many attacks on, the conduct of the war, but none 
so far-reaching as this, which calls for reply from 
nearly everyone concerned in the conduct of the war in 
its later stages. | Marshal Foch was thwarted in his 
plans, and even M. Clemenceau was not altogether 
blameless in this, according to Captain Wright, who 
was Assistant Secretary to the Supreme War Council 
at Versailles, 1917-18, and in a position to know more 
than most. He is now able to disclose much, giving 
chapter and verse for his statements. Thus he tells us 
of Marshal Foch’s warning before the disaster wherein 
we lost 8,840 officers and 164,881 men in ten days. 
Neither Lord Haig nor General Pétain agreed to the 
special reserve conceived by Marshal Foch, and this 
alone demands official explanation. The French 
General proved, when established in command, that his 
intuition was right and logical, for he smashed Ger- 
many, just as surely as, in Captain Wright’s opinion, 
Germany would have smashed the Allies had Marshal 
Foch been denied the supreme command any longer. 


That General Gough was made a scapegoat, that 
Lord Haig and General Pétain were at sixes and sevens 
with the French Marshal, and that certain papers 
divulged important plans to the enemy, are allegations 
now confirmed by Captain Wright. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in spite of his ‘‘ taste for low and unscrupulous men ”’ 
(a nasty reflection on the Premier’s friends), did his 
utmost to override both Sir William Robertson and 
Lord Haig in their opposition to Marshal Foch, and 
to him and Sir Henry Wilson is attributed the final 
choice which won the war. The entire volume is a 
serious reflection on G.H.Q. and certain newspapers. 
The charges are too definite and well supported to pass 
without comment or explanation; so we may look for- 
ward to an avalanche of disclaimers and justifications. 
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LABOUR’S LATEST MISTAKE. 


their incapacity. From the standpoint of mere 
strategic interest, they have failed to a lament- 
able extent. One would imagine that they were paid 
to mislead, so grievous are their mistakes. And in 
tactics they are still less worthy of recognition. The 
flooding of the mines is both childish and futile—if it 
is persisted in. If only the men could appreciate the 
folly of such chiefs, the latter would get short shrift at 
their hands; but unfortunately the rank and file of 
Labour are combined in order to be led. ‘‘ Theirs not 
to reason why.’’ So we have another harmful blunder, 
which will estrange the best units of labour from public 
sympathy. As a political move, the case is even 
worse. With empty pockets and short credit the 
public are not in a temper to subsidise anything, least 
of all the mines. Even the elements are out to oppose 
the forlorn hope, and a premature summer has helped 
to calm both people and markets. And if the Triple 
Alliance joins in, the nation is prepared to face the 
situation with steady determination. Everyone is ready 
to fight the outrageous hold-up, and the British people 
with teeth set are bad to beat. Even the Cabinet must 
support the country in this. 
A poorer case than that of the coal-miners it would 
be difficult to imagine. Mr. Frank Hodges, the Sec- 


QO NCE again the leaders of Labour have shown 


retary of the Miners’ Federation, claims that the - 


Government should ‘‘ place the credit of the nation at 
the disposal of the mining industry,’’ i.e., that we and 
other tax-payers should maintain the miners’ wages at 
a rate approaching the war scale—only a little dole of 
60 millions! It is frankly admitted that the industry 
cannot afford to pay more than the owners are offer- 
ing. Coal-mining, in fact, is a bankrupt concern. The 
strike of last autumn was a serious blow to the export 
trade, and its promoters advertised the canting 
altruistic policy of saving the consumer 14s. 2d. a ton. 
Now the miners are demanding more than that to keep 
up their abnormal wages. It is absurd to suppose that 
the reductions which are absolutely necessary to keep 
the industry going at all will bring them to a state of 
indecent poverty, for the district wages offered are 
nothing like that. But the policy of the Miners’ 
Federation is to insist on a national wage without re- 
gard to districts, so that by a pooling arrangement the 
mines which do pay should be penalised to support 
those which don’t. We have already pointed out that 
this principle is wholly uneconomic, and once estab- 
lished, might be demanded in many other industries. 
How can anyone in his senses expect a successful man 
of business to pay for the failure of one of his rivals? 

The mining authorities, or the extremists among 
them—for it is clear that there are some with sense 
enough to see the desperate unwisdom of this latest 
attempt at tyranny—are trying to blackmail the 
Government and the public into granting a subsidy. 
It cannot be granted; there is no money available for 
it. We hope the Government will stick to that posi- 
tion, for there is no question that the people are with 
them. As prices go down, wages must follow, if the 
present ruinous expenses of living are to be reduced. 
No one likes to get less money, even if it is worth 
more; but any sympathy that might have been felt for 
the miners’ loss of their exceptional wages has been 
forgotten in the flooding of the mines, a suicidal policy 
for the miners themselves, and one carried so far that 
loyal workers who have stuck to their posts have been 
forced by extremists to stop work. The Miners’ 
Executive is not, perhaps, solidly in favour of the out- 
rageous policy adopted; it represents rather the views 
of extremist delegates, who, be it noted, have avoided 
a ballot of the men, and whose views make the retired 
Mr. Smillie appear in comparison an open-minded 
patriot. Mr. Brace was given a handsome salary to 
help in such disputes. We have not seen a single 
contribution of his to the discussion in the press. 

The present crisis is simply another attempted hold- 
up, and it will bring misery and loss to a host of other 
industries at a time when they can hardly exist, and 
when the huge roll of the unemployed is already strain- 
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ing the resources of the country. However, it will at 
least be a gain if it forces the Government to decide 
that it is going to govern the country, and not allow 
the trade unions to do so. The tyranny has flourished 
long enough, and the Premier has at last explained 
that he perceives it. We expect him to meet it fairly 
and squarely, and to see that in future the trade 
unions do not remain above the law. Labour is, and 
will remain insatiable, so long as it knows that it can 
squeeze a little more out of the pockets of somebody 
else. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADMINISTRATION. 
(By an American Democrat). 
II. 


HE choice of Mr. Hoover as Secretary of Com- 
| merce is probably the most popular of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s appointments to the Cabinet. Only a bitter 
partisan, however, would call the Cabinet, tried by 
American standards, weak as a whole, though, tried 
by British and Continental standards, it is made up of 
men deficient in political experience. Certainly five 
out of the nine are men of well demonstrated ability in 
the active business of life. Only .three of them have 
sat in Congress, and Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of 
State, is not one of the three, but twice as Governor of 
New York, he has been just, firm, and fearless; he was 
great enough, as a lawyer, to be called to the Supreme 
Bench, and conspicuous enough to be nominated for the 
presidency. He has had no experience in foreign af- 
fairs. The Attorney-General, by no means so great a 
lawyer as the American people are accustomed to see 
in the place, and the Postmaster-General were ap- 
pointed by way of reward for political services to the 
candidate and the party. Mr. Weeks, Secretary of 
War, is a graduate of the Naval Academy, and has 
long been a leading banker of Boston. He has served 
eight years in the Federal House of Representatives, 
and six in the United States Senate, and thus has had 
a larger experience in national politics than any other 
member of the Cabinet. Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is an immensely rich business man and 
banker of Pittsburg, with the unique distinction of hav- 
ing founded the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, which, as a branch of the University of Pitts- 
burg, maintains a large corps of physical experts 
charged with the solution of industrial problems pro- 
posed to them by business concerns in search of prac- 
tical advice. Mr. Denby, Secretary of the Navy, is a 
manufacturer of Detroit, who won distinction as a 
volunteer private in the Spanish war, and as sergeant 
in the Marine Corps in the world war. Secretary of 
the Interior Fall has been eight years a Senator of the 
United States from New Mexico. He is felt to be 
favourable to a vigorous, perhaps an aggressive, 
policy in our relations with Mexico, and friends of the 
Indians profess to fear his attitude towards those 
‘* wards of the nation.’’ Mr. Davis, the new Secre- 
tary of Labour, like the sturdy and able Scotchman 
who retires from that post, is not a native American. 
He was born in Monmouthshire, and is of Welsh an- 
cestry. Curiously enough, Jefferson Davis, the Con- 
federate President, was almost certainly descended 
from a humble Welsh immigrant, who settled before 
the middle of the 18th century upon ‘‘ The Welsh 
Tract,’’ a body of land in Northern Delaware patented 
by Penn to a colony of Baptists. | The township or 
‘* hundred,’’? as minor county divisions are called in 
Delaware, bears the Welsh name ‘‘ Pencader,’’ and 
the tiny stone church with its grave-yard, where the 
colony and its descendants have worshipped for two 
centuries, looks like a bit of Wales transplanted. 
The most hopeful augury for an administration that 


is certainly in great measure under the influence of the . 


‘* Old Guard,’’ which means the faction of the Re- 
publican party controlled by privileged interests and 
conservative wealth, lies in the unquestioned readi- 
ness of the Democratic minority to support the over- 
whelming republican majority in all measures that seem 
directed toward the betterment of the country at this 
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crisis. This view of the Democratic duty, as embody- 
ing both good policy and sound patriotism, is heard on 
all sides, from private persons, from political man- 
agers, and from members of Congress. So over- 
whelming a defeat as the Democrats suffered could not 
but have a sobering and chastening effect. Demo- 
cratic criticism is likely to be constructive rather than 
destructive, and there will be little merely factional 
opposition, unless the Republicans abuse their power 
for purely partisan ends. 

As to the reply to anti-British propaganda, which 
will be directed at the Administration, its most effec- 
tive form will come not from the presence and activities 
of British speakers and writers, but from the power- 
ful movement looking toward the ‘‘ Americanization’’ 
of our aliens. This movement has for its rallying cry, 
“Qne tongue, one people.’”’ The one tongue, of 
course, is English, and the danger, indeed, is that we 
shall narrow our education by discriminating in the 
lower schools against foreign languages. British 
propaganda, to the helpless rage of Britain’s enemies, 
goes on openly, officially, shamelessly, day and night 
all over the Union, and without the expenditure of 
British gold. Chaucer, Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries in prose and verse, the English Bible, Milton, 
Bunyan, the Wesleys, Penn, John Woolman and the 
other classics of the Quakers, all the great dissenters, 
eloquent Churchmen, Newman and his fellows of the 
elder faith, the whole line of imaginative writers from 
Defoe and Swift to the men of to-day, saints, his- 
torians, philosophers, jurists, are the British propa- 
gandists, who speak to all our millions. Their works 
fill our libraries, public and private; they are read in 
the school and in the home; they are an essential part 
of every college course; and their commentators are 
heard from ten thousand lecture platforms. It is said 
that Jewish managers are driving ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’ from the American stage, but it is highly im- 
probable now, when “ English ’’ is everywhere a re- 
quired study, that English literature can be driven from 
the public schools. Louder than the shrillest and most 
violent anti-British orator is the silent propaganda of 
the great English masters living and dead. As the 
indiscreet Tatnall said of the Peiho forts in 1859, 
“blood is thicker than water.’’ We rediscovered 
this truth when German submarines threatened the 
British Isles with hunger. Great Britain must behave 
very ill, indeed, if she is to efface that memory, to 
counteract this unbought propaganda, and turn us 
over to her enemies. 


THE SUPERFLUOUS BLESSINGS OF IRELAND. 
(By an Irishman). 


E have now at least four Governments in 
W Nationalist Ireland, with a promise of more. 
Let us look at them in the order of their effi- 
ciency. (1) The Holy Roman Catholic Church. (2) 
The Irish Republic. (3) The more or less ‘‘Competent 
Military Authority.’’ (4) (At a long distance behind), 
the contrivance over which Mr. Lloyd George has the 
pleasure to preside. A fifth ‘‘ Government ’’ might 
be added, but for the derivation of the word—Anarchy. 
There is a further reason to treat this last by itself; it 
is the natural offspring of the other four. 
Then, we have the people, of whom the majority still 


alive looks very large, when we consider all the noise, 


of words as well as guns. The people try to find their 
way about as best they may among their four or five 
“ governments,’’ and we must note the genius for 
evasion which helps them to compromise with the up- 
heaval of surplus blessings. None but an overgovern- 
ably docile race could adapt themselves to the impera- 
tive demands of so many infallibilities in conflict at the 
Same time, and in the same place. In the course of an 
evening the Irish patriot may have to adjust his prin- 
ciples to all four, or five, authorities commanding his 
allegiance at the point of the sword, or points more 
painful. Nothing less than an innate talent for the 
peculiar task could enable any nation to face it. Per- 
haps it implies ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,’’ by a pro- 
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cess of unnatural selection, ‘‘ weeding out "’ all cap- 
able of principles, to breed the remainder for this 
appalling adaptability. 

Some at least of our first four Governments sub- 
divide themselves well into two or more each. Take 
the Church—first ‘‘ militant,’’ and second, more 
“* militant,’’ not to mention the thing which Parnell 
used to call ‘‘ moral suasion,’’ whenever he meant to 
make his methods specially immoral. The Church has 
the further distinction of being the only one of the 
four that knows exactly what it wants and how to 
get it. 

‘* This Republic,’’ as the lawyers in the Sinn Fein 
Court call it, originates in hero-worship, and propounds 
a scheme of government which leaves little room for 
heroes. No other people in the world are so dependent 
as the Irish on personifying their purposes, especially 
their political purposes, in which they have ever set 
up a personage, from Cuchulain to de Valera. Why 
not now? There are authentic representatives of Irish 
kings still in Ireland—the O’Connor Don, the McGilly- 
cuddy, the O’Rahilly, the O’Donovan, and others of 
accustomed derivation, not to mention some on whom 
the mantle of the definite article has fallen since the 
discovery of the new cult in which the nation is to go 
forward by looking only backward. More than once, 
in my most serious mood, I have thought of suggest- 
ing—Why not let England lend us a king, and let us 
have, as Grattan had, ‘‘ The King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland? ’’ I question whether a fitter thing 
is now possible, and it is known that the English Royal 
Family have the blood of Irish kings in them. True, 
it is far back, from the great days when the Irish con- 
quered other countries instead of killing one another; 
but then, the farther back, the better, for a people 
pledged to look only backward. Republicanism would 
necessitate democracy, and in Ireland this is a very 
fearful thing, at least to the forces that have controlled, 
and corrupted, all Irish government in our time. This 
demand for a Republic is entirely because the British 
failed to give Ireland democracy. They always 
adopted for their ‘‘ medium of government ’’ in Ire- 
land something which they never thought good enough 
for themselves. 

Our next ‘‘ government of Ireland ’’ is the ‘‘Military 
Authority,’’ and it seems to be the only non-militant 
thing in the country. Everybody looks able to fight 
except the Army. It is not the Army’s fault. It is 
hard to be militant when there is nothing to militate 
against—at least, nothing that can be seen, The 
enemy is invisible. The military lorry ‘‘ scours the 
country ’’ this morning, and cannot see a sign of fight. 
This evening, when the lorry is on the way back, the 
route is alive with shooting men—still invisible. In 
the annals of Irish warfare this is not new. Go far 
enough back, and you will find whole invasions of Ire- 
land defeated by the puzzle of invisibility. It 
was magic then, and so powerful that Cuchulain him- 
self was destroyed by it in the end. The magic is dif- 
ferent now, but in effect at least, the invisibility is the 
same. Over fifty thousand of the Imperial forces 
are kept in full employment, on a full war footing, to 
beat two battalions of Sinn Fein Irregulars, and they 
cannot do it. I do not believe that the Republicans 
have more than fifteen hundred men active at any given 
time; and from what I know of the conditions, I am 
convinced that the Imperial forces might be ~aised to 
200,000 without making much difference to a military 
solution of this most unmilitary problem in Ireland. 
To make the outlook worse, we have people now de- 
nouncing ‘“‘ reprisals’’—the one resource without 
which the whole army might as well be withdrawn to- 
morrow. 

I cannot reach the Lloyd George contrivance yet. 
First, let us report progress as to the three others. 
Life and property have to be protected, presumably— 
though I do not see why we should expect in ‘‘ war ”’ 
a security which we could never get in ‘{ peace.’’ Take 
it, however, that life and property are to be protected 
This is work for the police, but they cannot do it. Over 
large areas they dare not try. There is no loss in this, 
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for these are the areas where the Sinn Fein volunteers 
are now protecting life and property far better than we 
have seen them protected before. Still, in theory at 
least, the police are supposed to do the work. The 
average policeman, out to protect life and property, is 


himself protected by five soldiers, and all the facts go’ 


to show that the six together stand in great need of 
protection. Reinforce the six, and you only enlarge 
the target for the invisible enemy, while life and pro- 
perty remain totally unprotected in so far as they are 
concerned. Six men are highly paid for failing to do 
one man’s work, which is well done by another man, 
for nothing; and then, to keep up some application of 
the theory, the six hunt the other man, pretending to 
protect from him the life and property which he alone 
protects. Now, this is the ‘‘ Government of Ireland," 
exactly as we have at present. To me, it is very inter- 
esting, and I wish I could get His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take an interest in it. 

Assume that no peace is made with Sinn Fein, and 
that the old arrangement is restored. The men who 
now make Sinn Fein’s admirable detective system will 
then be let loose again to show that the old arrange- 
ment cannot work. Withdraw the other forces, now 
protecting the police, and the local constabulary can be 
burnt out again all over Ireland in a few weeks. The 
outlook for the old arrangement is based on the prin- 
ciple that, in a given time, one unskilled man can 
destroy more than a hundred of the most skilled men 
can construct. Besides, the old arrangement never 
did protect life and property, because the United Irish 
League could always defeat it, and always did. This 
is what stands most to be dreaded by us who, doomed 
to live in Ireland, ask only for leave to get about our 
business, and to observe such law and order as are 
allowed us. Ireland is a country where the best 
citizen is the last permitted to take any part in public 
affairs, and where such a man is far better advised 
in standing quite apart, even as a virtual foreigner. 
I have never cast a vote in an Irish election of any kind. 
1 do not know in what Parliamentary Constituency I 
live. I do not know who represents it in Parliament, 
or in what Parliament. And I do not want to know. 
Such is the reasonable course for a thinking man who 
lives in Ireland, and such it must remain until the 
Irish allow each other leave to think. 

[We publish this article as the view of a man on the 
spot, but do not pledge ourselves to the views ex- 
pressed. The case of Ireland is, indeed, hopeless, if 
her best citizens are not allowed to take part in public 
affairs, and if men like the writer of this article never 
take the trouble to vote, and pose as entirely ignorant 
of the political situation.—Ep: S.R.] 


MR. GEORGE VERTUE TAKES A WALK. 
(Based on His MSS. at the British Museum). 


N the 12th day of December, 1728, being dis- 
oosed for a country walk, I left my lodgings and 


made for Hyde Park Lane, that I might recruit 
my spirits in the pleasant fields between Tyburn and 
Bayswater. ’Twas a fine day, but my spirits were 
something depressed to see how this town is spreading 
to the west and south, threatening to swallow up the 
pleasant villages to the north of the Oxford Road and 
extending its arms wellnigh to Chelsea and Kensington 
itself; and if this happen, God knows (as Mr. Defoe 
saith in his new book of travels in England) what shall 
become of us. I was now in sight of Tyburn, and to 
avoid the sight of the horrid carcases there made haste 
down Hyde Park Lane, and looked across the hedges 
at the bleating sheep in the meadows, and felt my 
heart glad at the pleasant sight and sound of them. 
Presently I came to a strangish-looking house upon my 
left, and, remembering that there lived the late Mr. 
John Bushnell, the famous statuary that wrought the 
Kings and Queens on Temple Bar, I bethought me to 
pay a visit to his sons, who, I had heard, still lived 
there, retired from the world. At the door then I 
knocked, and after a mighty groaning of rusty bolts 
and clanking of chains the door was opened an inch 
or two, and ‘‘ Who’s there? ’’ sounded from within. I 
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gave my name, and the gentleman, in rusty black, with 
a mighty poor periwig and no cravat, admitted me into 
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a hall from which opened many rooms. But what 
chiefly raised my wonder was that there was neither 
flooring nor staircase, the hall and every room, as | 
presently saw, going right up to the roof; and in a sad 
decayed condition they all were. My host led me first 
into a plainly-furnished room, in which sat his brother 
and the lady his sister, as ill-dressed as he that admitted 
me, and we sat down to talk. I spoke of my admira- 
tion for their late father’s works. ‘‘ Ah, sir,” says the 
elder, ‘‘ the world was not worthy of him,’’ and falls 
to telling me his history, and how, for the neglect he 
met with, they lived as hermits in the house he built, 
with only his unfinished works for company. It seems 
that, as a young man, he had set out on foot to Italy 
to practise his art, going through France and Italy, 
and earning his bread by hiring himself to some master- 
mason in each city as a journeyman labourer. It was 
his humour to begin as a numskull, and show himself 
by degrees a master of his craft, confounding thereby 
those for whom he worked. In the end he made his 
way to Venice, where he met with patronage enough, 
being commissioned by a Procurator of St. Mark’s to 
celebrate a great victory that the Venetians had over 
the Turks when they were fighting by sea. He comes 
back to England on foot again, and sets up for a 
statuary, making those two fine statues of the late King 
Charles II. and his father, and that of Sir Thomas 
Gresham upstairs in the Royal Exchange. He had in 
mind to execute them all, but finding that Mr. Cibber 
had an eye to the same business, he gave over, and 
that though he had the full Six Kings and Queens well 
on the way; but this was ever his manner, he having 
something of the Don Quixote about him, and being 
unwilling to stand in another man’s light. Yet he was 
statuary enough for Sir Christopher Wren, no mean 
judge, to assign him the figures on Temple Bar, and 
he made another monument at least in Westminster 
Abbey—that of the famous Cowley he had already 
done—when Sir Palmes Fairborne, that gallant 
governor of Tangier, was buried; and he made other 
noble monuments besides, in Sussex and Northampton- 
shire, and that pretty bust of young Mrs. Grew in 
Christ Church, Newgate Street; and a noble figure of 
my Lord Viscount Mordaunt at Fulham. Yet he was 
unsatisfied, and his desire for new ventures grew upon 
him. Two vintners heard of his fame, and asked him 
for a new drinking-booth, the which he modelled after 
the pattern of the Trojan Horse, that twelve men 
might sit around a table in its head, and use its eyes 
for windows. But it came to nought, being overset in 
a storm, and so did his scheme for bringing coals to 
London—aye, and the very house he had bought him 
in Kent he lost in a lawsuit, and shut himself up from 
the world thereafter in this house he had builded, in 
which I saw his statue of Alexander, done very greatly 
and spirited past belief, that he might show the world 
he could model a naked figure as well as a draped. 
And there was besides a noble statue of King Charles 
on horseback in plaster, all broken, and a vast picture 
of a Triumph leaning against the wall, in the like case; 
and a vast bar of iron as thick as a man’s fist, broken 
across by an instrument of his devising. ; 

And so I took my leave, marvelling how this world 
treats its braver spirits; and on going home I went 
out of my way to look at Temple Bar, and think of him 
who had made these figures, and others yet finer, and 
who, for want of worldly wit, had died broken in spirit 
in a house he had designed without storeys or stair- 
case; but when I thought of his children, men and 
women grown, living there alone among his works only 
for love of Mr. Bushnell, I knew he had not done so 


far amiss. 

A whether a dramatic academy was entitled to 
exemption from rates under an Act of re 

ment exonerating places devoted to the furtherance a 

the fine arts. Certain considerations touching 

nature and quality of the player’s vocation at once 


MERELY PLAYERS. 
SHORT time ago the question was raised 
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occur to one upon the mere statement of this question. 
They may possibly come too late to assist the course 
of municipal justice; in fact, they so far transcend the 
arid legal domain of local taxation that a lawyer might 
not recognise their relevance. But they appear to us 
to be fundamental. 

One of the first things we all do soon after our ar- 
rival upon this curious planet is to dress up and pretend 
to be somebody else. Perhaps it is an instinctive pro- 
test against the thrusting willy-nilly upon us of a per- 
sonality we have not asked for: but at any rate the 
fact is proved by daily proceedings in every nursery 
and playground the world over. A limited number of 
people, however, delight in dressing up and pretending 
to be somebody else all their lives long; cherishing this 
childish instinct through mature years, and being in 
consequence regarded with more or less amazement by 
the normal majority who have grown up in conformity 
with the almanac. Many are the recorded instances 
of this pained surprise. ‘* Well, Tom, and what art 
thou to-night? ’’ was the half-reproving question of 
Dr. Johnson to little Davies, the actor, when he met 
him, arrayed in all the bravery of his part, in the wings 
at Drury Lane. It-is true that Davies had remarked 
that the Doctor laughed like a rhinoceros: but there is 
no evidence that Boswell had told him, and the tinge 
of contempt in the query may be taken to have arisen 
solely out of the Sage’s general amazement at the 
player’s calling. Again, Solon is said to have asked 
Thespis, that very early actor-manager, how he could 
tell so many lies before so many people: and as lately 
as the nineteenth century there were conscientious ob- 
jectors to the novel on the ground that it too propa- 
gated the Thespian obliquity. Could there be better 
evidence that ‘‘ making pretend ’’ is among the fine 
arts ? 

We are inclined to regard it almost as axiomatic that 
when the plain man, grown up and petrified into his 
own proper self, is found expressing himself in this 
way he is ‘‘ up against ’’ some display of the artistic 
temperament. His discomfort, when so confronted, 
is quite natural, since ces enfants sans souci, as cer- 
tain Parisian mummers of the sixteenth century dubbed 
themselves—and incidentally all their kind—inevitably 
get upon his elderly nerves. The artist, he who, as 
Mr. Mallock long ago informed us, responds sym- 
pathetically in the same half-hour to the chaste beauty 
of Diana and the allurement of Aphrodite, must needs 
be a sore puzzle to another and a different being who 
is particularly proud that his own character is rigidly 
standardised. It was a literary artist who wrote, 
“Constancy makes you five-and-forty at once, and 
keeps you there.’’ The plain man, no longer infantile 
and irresponsible, can only gasp, ‘‘ What then? ’’? The 
gulf is natural enough: but more, the misunderstand- 
ing of this sort of thing by unimaginative and solemn 
persons is a finger-post pointing across it to where the 
antipodeans live. Or rather, it was; for it tends to 
become extinct in a world that has grown less ‘aware 
than it was of elemental divisions. 

The nineties of the last century, making a praise- 
worthy effort to be broad-minded, hit upon the pre- 
tence that the contemporary enfants sans souci were 
not really pleasant, grown-up children at all. They 
bracketed ‘‘ the profession’? with musty and intel- 
lectual ones like Dr. Johnson’s: and the great chief, 
Sir Henry Irving, stands to this day in the Charing 
Cross Road in a scholar’s gown in testimony thereof. 
Some of the said children, being artists, readily re- 
sponded, chameleon-like, to the colour even of this 
quaint suggestion: and now and then in the journals 
of their trade crop up proposals such as an abridgment 
of the novitiate of those aspirants who can sport a 
university degree. What that superior order of intel- 
lect, which, of course, is the invariable mark of persons 
so labelled, has to do with the art of acting the well- 
meaning pretenders have never explained : and at least 
it must be owned that this particular piece of make- 
believe did not originate with the artists themselves. 
They know better. 

We may here tell two true stories that show what 
experienced inside opinion has been as to the essentials 
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of good play-acting. The first is concerned with an 
actor, but lately dead, a man who lived not remote from 
the world of bookish folk, and even read books him- 
self. He once good-naturedly conducted a kind of 
Previous Examination into the qualifications of a can- 
didate for a stage career. It was understood that, if 
the beginner was successful, the result was merely to 
be matriculation—permission to embark upon a curri- 
culum; but that doctor’s gown in the Charing Cross 
Road must not mislead us into using long words that 
belong to another milieu than that in which was set 
the Little-Go we speak of. For it took place on the 
boards of a country theatre; its form was a five-and- 
twenty minutes’ ‘‘ show ’’ for the aspirant in the cur- 
tain-raiser of a touring company. The genial actor’s 
verdict delivered next morning after due consideration 
was favourable to that young person’s hope: and the 
ground of it—or, at least, that which had brought the 
marks above the required minimum—was the spon- 
taneity of the inarticulate noises—the snorts, the sighs, 
the chuckles, the ohs! and ahs! and so forth—which 
the novice had emitted in the course of the perform- 
ance. That was Nature (supplied by the author) seen 
through a temperament: and everybody knows that, 
when that happens, art is happening. Our other 
reminiscence is of an older artist, belonging to an 
earlier generation of players, one whose long associa- 
tion with J. L. Toole must needs have given him in- 
sight into the elements of their common business. 
This gentleman upon a common occasion, regretting, 
like Macready, that he had not been bred a barrister 
or some such business-like person, pronounced acting 
to be ‘‘ women’s work.’’ His mind’s eye was glanc- 
ing, it is to be remembered, over the centuries during 
which, as we know now, the intellectual development 
of woman has been sore let and hindered by the 
jealousy of the tyrant man. Yet even under such 
lamentable conditions, which in fact continued pretty 
well down to his own time, the old man pointed out that 
the professional achievement of a Siddons or a Rachel 
had not been excelled, if indeed it had ever been 
equalled, by that of any-male performer. This, as a 
matter of history, is indisputable; and in no other call- 
ing is it true. And like the test applied to the tiro in 
our other story, it goes far to prove the artistic char- 
acter of the player’s craft. In the dark ages to which 
allusion has been made, woman was described by 
Sydney Smith as a creature not understanding logic 
which poketh a fire from the top. He may in those sad 
days have been right: yet with such intellectual dis- 
abilities the highest rungs of the ladder of theatrical 
fame were always within her reach. For in that 
ascent the learning of the schools is so much dead- 
weight, and all men know that the poking of a fire 
(either from top or bottom) may be made by feminine 
hands a finely artistic expression of the executant’s 
outlook, for the time being, upon the whole of life. 

The incongruity, if not the illegality, of imposing the 
tiresome responsibilities of grown up people (like the 
liability for rates) upon a dramatic academy, intended 
to foster gifts such as we have endeavoured to adum- 
brate, will now probably be apparent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MINERS AND THE PREMIER. 


IR,—You noted last week as a possible gain the 
publication of the fact that Mr. Lloyd George now 
perceives the Labour peril. The ordinary man, who 
knows nothing of politics, was glad to see this pro- 
nouncement, for he now thinks it the business of the 
Premier to see that Labour is put in its place. That 
place is not above everybody else in the Kingdom. 
They say that Mr. Lioyd George won the war by his 
resolute attention to business, and spurred on the 
nation to heroic efforts. Now the ordinary man is sick 
and tired of the miners, and of paying for them. The 
Premier has a clear mandate from the public to win 
this war, and stop the exactions of Labour by refusing 
further concessions. Of course, all of us will suffer 
heavily, if there is a general stoppage ordered by the 
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Legislature as to leave him without the option of 


Triple Alliance, but are we not suffering daily, and 
being prevented daily from doing our best, by the 
action of the trade unions? Most of us ordinary men 
want to see this conflict fought to a finish, whatever it 
costs. The country may go down, but is it not doing 
so daily from the same cause? At least we shall know 
when the affair is finished, where we are, and whether 
we are really entitled to any of the freedom of which 
the Englishman used not to boast, because he was sure 
of it. If a callous, illogical and supremely selfish move 
like this of the miners is going to come off, let us have 
a Labour Government, and cease to pretend that there 
is any other. . 
A WORKING-MAN. 


TREATING WITH SINN FEIN. 


SIR,—I have read with amazement a letter from 
Lady Gregory in the columns of the Times last week, 
because I consider it astonishing that a paper like the 
Times should permit in its pages eyen the discussion 
of a plan to hand over Ireland to a gang of cruel, 
cowardly and treacherous assassins. What can be the 
value of our standards of morality, if England is to 
surrender to the miscreants who are banded together 
under the name of Sinn Fein? The subtle brain of Sir 
Robert Woods enables him to argue that the Irish 
assassins do not deem themselves murderers : by similar 
casuistry, any pickpocket, proclaiming himself a com- 
munist, might escape gaol. I wish Sir Robert Woods 
could be a spectator of the trials in Dublin and con- 
template daily the criminal, decadent types of the 
human race who appear in the dock charged with 
murder and treason; aye, and the string of perjurers— 
equally degraded specimens of humanity—who follow 
one another into the witness chair, ready and willing to 
swear any lie which may establish an alibi for the 
accused. It is remarkable that the Times, which per- 
formed such valuable work at the time of Gladstone’s 
betrayal of the Irish loyalists, cannot discern the 
truth, and the truth—and it must be faced—is that the 
Irish have no more claim to be civilised than the lowest 
cannibals of Darkest Africa: judged by any standard 
they are inferior to any African tribe I have ever met : 
they are more cruel, treacherous, dirty, idle and vain; 
moreover, their religion is a more degraded super- 
stitution than that preached by any African witch- 
doctor. 

I invite this correspondent to read the history of 
Ireland at any stage and she will find that murder has 
always been the Irishman’s method of achieving his 
ends. 

The Dublin Press in celebrating the beatification of 
six felons who were hanged on the 14th; but four of 
these were caught red-handed with smoking revolvers 
in their hands and two were proved to have dragged a 
sleeping officer from his bed to butcher him before his 
wife. 

Priests are telling their egregious congregations that 
the souls of these six ruffians were seen ascending to 
Heaven one -hour before the execution, and that the 
British tyrants only executed a mere shell. 

H. M. 


IS A LEISURED CLASS CRIMINAL? 


SIR,—The Saturpay Review this week, under the 
above heading, utters the following warning: ‘‘A 
leisured class has a heavy responsibility. If it fails to rise 
to it, it is its own worst enemy.” The worst enemy to- 
day of the leisured class, is the presence, especially in the 
capital city of the Empire, of crowds of thoughtless 
young men, endowed, either by allowance or bequest, 
with ample means, and apparently with no social respon- 
sibilities or duties whatever. Their numbers may be 
limited, but the popular daily illustrated press causes 
their activities to become the subject of attention to the 
millions of workers in this country. 

It would seem to be arguable that every young man, 
say of military age, who is no longer in any educational 
vocation, should be advised to take up some occupation 
either at home or within the limits of the Empire, and 
that such advice should be so put before him by the 
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refusal. The same problem is facing the State jn 
America, and I have reason to believe that it will there 
be solved in the direction herein indicated. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


SCOTT HOLLAND. 


SIR,—A friend of the late Scott Holland whe way 
intimately acquainted with him and his views has read 
your interesting article on his life, and writes to me 
as follows :— 

‘“* The reviewer is under a curious misapprehension 
in regard to Scott Holland’s views, as he never could 
endure ‘ unsectarian Protestantism ’ or undenomina- 
tionalism in any form, and when Canon Moberly wrote 
criticising the position, he was delighted with what he 
regarded as a masterly refutation. The principle on 
which he wanted to admit Nonconformists to the D.D. 
degree was inter-denominational, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing. Under the Cowper-Temple system all 
doctrines and beliefs that are not shared by other 
Christian bodies were given up, and this may be 
carried to a point when hardly anything remains. Scott 
Holland’s principle was that each body should keep and 
hold all its own beliefs, and they should agree to differ 
on such points, but to co-operate in others. This was 
the aim and purpose of his broad humanitarianism.” 

JOHN MURRAY. 


THE THEATRE AND THE DRAMATIST. 


SIR,—I have heard complaints from so many writers 
of plays in regard to the discourtesy with which they 
and their work are treated by many managers and 
actors, that I rather hope you may be able to spare 
space in your valuable columns for the following re- 
cord of facts. I may be allowed to preface it by men- 
tioning that I am not altogether unknown as a drama- 
tist. Plays by me have been produced at the St. 
James’s and His Majesty’s Theatres, and one had a 
run of three hundred performances at the Haymarket 
Theatre and was revived a year afterwards for a fur- 
ther hundred performances. 

Seven months ago I sent a short play to a well 
known actor, with a stamped and addressed envelope 
for its return if unsuitable. For three months it re- 
mained unacknowledged. I then wrote inquiring after 
it, and waited another month for an answer. None 
came. I then wrote again, requesting the return of the 
play: this letter also remained unanswered. A month 
later I wrote once more, saying that, unless the play 
was returned, I might have to put the matter in other 
hands. This produced an apology, a promise to ‘‘look 
for the M.S.’’ and return it, and an appeal to my sym- 
pathy on the ground of the ‘‘ pile of authors’ manu- 
scripts ever growing larger and larger ’’ on this per- 
son’s table. Three more weeks passed and I heard 
no more. I then put the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Thring and the Society of Authors, and the play was 
recovered. 

The point—the true exquisiteness—of this little story 
lies in that touch of the pile of other writers’ plays that 
have been, and probably still are being, similarly treated 
by this particular light of the stage. The unfairness of 
such conduct towards authors is equalled by the imbe- 
cility of it towards actors and managers and the theatre 
as a whole. I have heard that the Bancrofts and the 
Kendals were always most punctilious and courteous in 
acknowledging plays sent to them, and in having them 
read, and, when found unsuitable, returned to the 
dramatists; and the late Sir George Alexander was 
similarly correct in this matter. Yet these eminent 
persons prided themselves on being artists far more 
than they prided themselves on being tradespeople. 
Nowadays, when the commercial atmosphere is, as they 
say, all over the theatre (with exceptions here and 
there),, the sort of conduct I have described is common 
form! There are many cases far worse than mine— 
cases in which indifference has developed into inso- 
lence, and in which the victims have been men and 
women of letters of eminent distinction. 

Knowing the influence which the SaturDAY REVIEW 
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has exercised for many years in the world of the 
theatre, 1 am addressing this letter, Sir, to you, in the 
hope that it will open some eyes, and perhaps lead to 
the adoption of a more desirable attitude. 


DRAMATIST. 


THE SWORD AND THE WAR. 


SIR,—It was a great jar to one who connects the 
SatuRDAY REVIEW with the name of Pollock and the 
cult of the ‘‘ arme blanche ”’ to read in the issue of 
12th February, these words referring to the recent order 
of the Army Council about the wearing of swords: 
“‘ Everybody knows that swords are of no practical use 
nowadays.” 

In 1908 in a small book on swordsmanship I ventured 
to predict that in the next war the sword would come 
into its own again, and events seem to nave justified 
that prediction. By the beginning of 1915 the armies 
on the Western Front had gone to earth within a few 
yards of each other, and the fighting was of so close a 
kind that even fists, clubs and knuckle-dusters came 
into play. So pressing was the need of something like 
a short sword that Messrs. Webley & Scott of Bir- 
mingham produced a bayonet dagger to fix on the 
muzzle of a revolver, and trench knives of various 
patterns were sent to the front in large numbers. For 
trench fighting where there was no elbow room for the 
fixed bayonet, men and officers constantly used the 
bayonets unfixed and ground to a razor edge. These 
were, in fact, just the Roman cut and thrust sword 
which carried the Legions from the Mediterranean to 
the North Sea. The Indian troops recognised the 
value of the bayonet unfixed for night raids, and the 
deadly work of the Gurkha with his kukri, and the Sikh 
with his short sword the kirpan, must not be forgotten. 
| have a compromise weapon made by a Sikh Jemadar 
which is worth mention; it is a strong oak walking 
stick fitted with the nose cap of a rifle for fixing a 
bayonet on the stick, thus forming a very effective 
spear for close work. Of course, a revolver or auto- 
matic pistol is quicker than a knife, but sometimes 
pistols jam at the critical moment from dirt and neg- 
lect, and many a man is alive at this moment to thank 
his luck for the bayonet or trench knife that supple- 
mented his disabled pistol. I cannot recall any war 
during the last hundred years when there was so much 
hand-fighting as in that just ended, and the white 
weapon, call it sword or bayonet as you will, was the 
ultima ratio in deciding the issue. The fact is that the 
long sword as worn by the side supported by a Sam 
Browne belt was discarded because it was conspicuous 
to the enemy sharp-shooter, and so a source of danger 
to the wearer, not because it was useless as a fighting 
weapon. A number of Americans wore a shorter 
sword or bayonet diagonally, out of sight across their 
back, and this alternative surely would have been pre- 
ferable to laying it aside altogether in favour of a 
futile hunting crop or loaded cane equa!ly conspicuous 
and far inferior in deadliness. When in the future, men 
are trained to use the automatic pistol effectively, the 
day of the sword will perhaps be at an end, but this 
was rarely the case in the late war. Certain episodes 
also in the open fighting of 1914 and later in Palestine 
may be remembered, when the sword in the hands of 
mounted men did service much too valuable to merit 
its wholesale condemnation as a useless encumbrance. 
The fact is that the general ignorance of swordsman- 
ship in the army before the war was such that the 
average infantry officer was only too glad to find any 
excuse to get rid of a weapon which he seldom used 
and never properly understood. 

F. R. LEE. 


Burma. 


STLYE AND A SCHOOLBOY. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,—I have got a holiday task, 
and I have got no Father; so I write to you for advice. 
I wrote to two other old gentlemen first. I hoped one 
of them might give me a tip or two. I enclose their 
answers. I ask, What use are they? No earthly. 
The first is from my uncle; he is also my godfather. 
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He’s quite decent as an uncle, and has a soul above 
half-crowns: he’s always safe for a Bradbury. We 
still call them Bradburys, because we began the habit 
when they were Bradburys, and as we couldn’t make 
head or tail of the new man’s name as signed, we went 
on calling them Bradburys. He’s generally good for 
a B.B.—that’s what we call a big Bradbury (£1), and 
I must say he doesn’t look comfortable when he fumbles 
and finds he has only a specimen of the inferior green 
variety about him, a H.B.—that’s what we call a half- 
Bradbury (10s.). I always know which is coming. If 
after the fumbling he says, ‘‘ Here’s something for you 
to go on with, my boy!” I know it’s a B.B., and 
you should hear how he says that ‘‘ something.’’ It’s 
something like ‘‘ Some Thing,’’ as my American pal 
would say it; it’s impressive ; but if he says, ‘‘ I dessay 
you can find some use for this,’’ it’s a H.B. to a 
certainty. 

The other is from the Clergyman who “ grounded 
me in the rudiments of Latin ’’ before I went to my 
private school, and as mother always says I should 
go to him when I am in difficulties, I thought this was 
where he came in, and I went for him. 

By the way, I haven’t told you what the task is. 
Well, we have to write an essay on ‘‘ Style’’ for a 
holiday task, that’s all. 

Yours respectfully, 
PUZZLED. 
Enclosure No. 1. 


THE UNCLE’S LETTER. 


My Dear Boy,—Oh help! It is years since I did 
any quill driving. I used to have to do essays when I 
was at school. Generally speaking, one had to answer 
a conundrum about Capital Punishment or some burn- 
ing question of the day, or we were told to discuss the 
respective merits of authors, say our old friends Horace 
and Virgil. I remember the Latin form: ‘ Flaccus 
cum Maro comparatur.” Take care, my boy, if you 
make use of this tip; it don’t somehow look quite right; 
so just look it up. All that is so long ago, I’m afraid 
I can’t help you much. One old fellow, was it Dr. 
Johnson or the Duke of Wellington? told a friend who 
asked his advice about making a speech, ‘‘ Say what 
you’ve got to say, don’t quote Latin, and sit down.” 
Not bad, but then supposing you’ve got nothing to say 
which, I take it, hits off your position—what then? 
Why not ask everyone you meet for the next fortnight, 
‘* What’s your favourite style? ’’ and make notes. 
You wili collect a lot of material and other things, and 
you might get your head punched; so perhaps exercise 
some discretion. Try it and let’s hear how you get 
on. Meanwhile, here’s something for you to go on 
with, from your ever affectionate 

UNCLE. 


If you appeal to me as a godfather, I say that essay- 
writing (like poetry and that sort of thing) is all 
** pomps and vanities,’’ and I renounced them all on 
your behalf years ago in those wonderful days before 
the war; and I can’t encourage you in such a course. 
I shall come and see you next term, and hope to find 
you fit and well and with a straight bat. 


Enclosure No. 2. 
FROM THE CLERGYMAN. 


My Dear Youne Frienp,—I was indeed overjoyed 
to hear from you, as I had not heard even of you from 
your dear mother for some time. You are quite right 
te appeal to your old guide, philosopher, and friend in 
your difficulties, and I trust you will always do so. 
Your master has chosen a most interesting subject. 
By ‘‘style’’ I presume is meant ‘‘Literary Style.” I 
am afraid the few hours of leisure, free from the varied 
methods of relaxation which naturally present them- 
selves in a vacation, are hardly adequate for the study 
that should be undertaken to enable you to deal 
so large a subject. May I suggest, however, a short 
caer @f.. ie . [Here follows a long list of such 
fellows as Bacon and Lamb and their works!] If 
after a preliminary study of the duration ‘of half the 
days allotted to you before you return to school you 
care to submit to me an outline or précis of what you 
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propose to send in, I shall be most happy to offer you 
such advice as a father might offer his son with a clear 
conscience, and without in any way giving him such 
active assistance as would be obviously unfair to his 
less fortunately placed competitors. 

Although I do not think you are likely to burn the 
midnight oil, you must avoid excessive elaboration of 
your theme. You may remember, and may possibly 
be tempted to quote, the poet’s ‘ Ars est celare artem.’ 
How true and how difficult, an art acquired only after 
years of failure. In one so young the adjudicator in 
the person possibly of your preceptor, may perhaps 
appreciate the application of apt alliteration’s artful 
aid, but, believe me, it must be used sparingly. I fear 
me you may find the authorities I have scheduled some- 
what austere and classical, and you may with the 
natural fancy of youth turn to something more modern, 
and as the common phrase hath it, more ‘‘up to date !”’ 
By all means, but J cannot guide your footsteps in 
those paths. I think, however, you mentioned that 
you were a student of the weekly outpourings of Mr. 
Bottomley, M.P., and that you indulged in a literary 
pursuit unknown to me of making bullets—the modern 
form, I take it, of a rebus or charade. I have no ac- 
quaintance with his works, though I seem to be fami- 
liar with the name, recalling some slight financial ven- 
ture in the days gone by wherein your dear Father was 
also-a sufferer, but that is quite irrelevant. I am told, 
however, that in the columns of — [I cut out the 
name, Mr. Editor, because it wouldn’t be playing the 
game to ask you to advertise a rival] you will find fine 
specimens of modernity. Do not fail to appeal further 
should you so desire, and remember I rely on hearing 
from you, and hope that your efforts will be rewarded 
with success. 


P.S.—Now, Sir, what is the good of all this? If old 
had wanted us to mug up Bacon or Lamb or any 
other fellow of that kind, he’d have said so, but he 
didn’t. He just gave out—Subject for holiday task : 
Essay on ‘‘ Style.’’ I wrote also to my sister. I for- 
got to tell you that. She has just been married, and 
all she did was to send me an illustrated catalogue from 
Paris. Silly! 

I had almost closed when I had a brain wave! The 
subject is ‘‘ Style.” Bacon be blowed, thought I. 
(What price apt alliteration !) I'll write an essay on the 
big four—I mean The Big Four. Part one in classi- 
cal style : ‘‘Hobbsius cum Hendreno comparatur.” Part 
two a brilliant specimen of modernity, ‘‘ The Handi- 
craft of Hearne and the Wiles of Woolley ’’ (more apt 
alliteration !). I’d sooner have done it when the Tests 
were on, but no matter, I’ll have a try now. Awfully 
sorry to trouble you with this letter, but having written 
all this, I thought you’d like to have it. Would you 
care to have the essay when finished? In spite of the 
title, Part 1 will be in English; so don’t be alarmed ! 

If you really want to help a fellow, you might tell me 
what’s the Latin for Hendren’s Christian names in the 
ablative. Our new curate comes from Mitcham, ‘‘ the 
home of Surrey cricket,’’ he says; so he will know all 
about Hobbs. 


THE RHODODENDRON. 


SIR,—The observation of ‘‘ Observer ’’ in your issue 
of 26th March upon the ‘‘ rhododendrons in full bloom 
in Ruskin Park, Denmark Hill, two months in advance 
of the usual time,’’ would have conveyed better 
evidence of precocity, if he had identified the species. 
During the present century upwards of two hundred 
new species of rhododendron have been discovered in 
China and introduced to this country; and these, to- 
gether with Indian, European and American species 
and hybrids previously cultivated in the British Isles, 
cover a flowering season from before Christmas till 
September. The earliest to bloom is usually R. 


Nobleanum, a hybrid raised about ninety years ago 
between the Indian R. Arboreum and R. Caucasicum. 
This variety began to display its fine crimson trusses 
early in November last on the west coast of Scotland, 
and has not yet passed out of flower. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 


Henry Edward Manning. By Shane Leslie. Burns 
and Oates. 25s. net. 


REPLY to Purcell’s maladroit biography of 
Cardinal Manning was an inevitability. ‘‘ I do 
not recognise,’’ exclaimed Manning’s successor, Car- 
dinal Vaughan, ‘‘ the portrait of him with whom I was 
in constant communication during forty years.’’ Pur. 
cell may not have been deliberately unfair, but he 
never gave his subject the benefit of the doubt, and 
when evidence was wanting, he boldly asserted that 
it did not exist. In this able, and often witty, ‘‘ Life,” 
a good deal of the missing papers has been recovered; 
and for the rest Mr. Shane Leslie has wisely abstained 
from fighting a running battle with Purcell, but dis- 
posing of him ia a Preface, tells his own story in his 
own way. We may be occasionally puzzled as to 
what is fresh in his pages and what is old, but we 
escape the acrimonious counterblasts that rendered Sir 
Theodore Martin’s reconsideration of Lord Lyndhurst 
and Fraser Rae’s views of Sheridan so unreadable. 
Though Manning’s moral features remain substanti- 
ally unchanged, we get a Lawrence version instead 
of a Hogarth. ‘‘ Pride,’’ wrote Miss Bevan, who con- 
verted him into a pious Balliol graduate from one of 
the worldly sort, ‘‘ is the ruling passion of H.E.M. 
. . . So towering an aim, so grasping an ambition, 
can never be gratified.’’ The penetrating lady under- 
rated her young friend’s powers of ascent, but she hit 
upon the blots in his disposition, intellectual arrogance 
and jealousy, its corollary. With a happy home, Man- 
ning might have remained in the Church of England, 
and—who shall say ?—become Archbishop of Canter- 
bury through Gladstone's influence. But they still 
show you the ‘‘ Archdeacon’s walk ’’ at Lavington, 
where the sad widower paced up and down for hours 
together. Mr. Shane Leslie appears to be amused by 
the correspondence in which Manning and Gladstone 
discussed Anglican reform, and perhaps the pair were 
portentously serious. Innovation, at any rate, met 
with little sympathy in the quiet Chichester diocese, 
Archdeacon Hare flinching from a cassock, even if the 
story be a ribald invention—Mr. Shane Leslie does not 
tell it—that Bishop Otter replied to a note dated ‘* The 
Eve of St. Barnabas,’’ with one dated ‘‘ Washing Day 
at the Palace.’’ And so we find Manning’s holidays 
taking him to Rome, and entries in his diary like ‘‘We 
have no unity of instruction and order; they both.’ 
But, while ‘‘ as safe as Manning ’’ was a comfortable 
Anglican proverb, he juggled long with his conscience 
before the Gorham judgment luckily came to tilt him 
over. Gladstone broke with Manning, and that on 
reasonable grounds. There was never real cordiality 
between them afterwards, and throughout his life Man- 
ning had few friendships, though many discipleships. 
The dismay of tranquil old Catholics at the incur- 
sion of zealous converts like Faber and ‘‘ Ideal”’ 
Ward is a familiar tale. In Manning’s case their con- 
fusion may have been secretly increased by the cam- 
paign of reprisals he promptly began against the 
Church he had left, with Samuel Wilberforce or Pusey 
at the other end of the rope. In those strenuous days 
people were not allowed to go to Heaven in their own 
way, and Manning recorded 346 captures between th 
years 1851 and 1865, though Florence Nightingale 
escaped him. In any case the conservative elements 
at Westminster, like Archbishop Errington and Mgr. 
Searle, were bound to range themselves against the 
son of Zeruiah, and between them they worried Card- 
inal Wiseman into the grave. The battle royal over 
the Oblates established by Manning in Bayswater was 
a spirited affair, with the Errington party as the ag- 
gressors. Their defeat, however, had more dignity 
about it than Manning’s victory, into which he im- 
ported not a little vindictiveness. |The subsequent 
chastisement inflicted on his nephew Anderson for 
joining the Jesuits is another instance of ‘‘ Uncle 
Henry’s’”’ unforgiving character, and after the pro- 
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mulgation of the Infallibility Decree it would have gone 
hard with the recalcitrant Lord Acton, if he had not 
sought shelter behind his Bishop. 

As Archbishop of Westminster, Manning unques- 
tionably deepened the force of Roman Catholicism in 
England, but he also narrowed it. He was probably 
right in relying on the parochial system, yet it was be- 
cause the religious orders lay beyond his control that 
he harried them at home and worked the Vatican 
against them. Essentially an absolutist, as even the 
resolute Archbishop Ullathorne of Birmingham got to 
appreciate, he was also an obscurantist. The thwart- 
ing of Newman’s return to Oxford was less the out- 
come of personal rivalry than of a fear lest Newman 
redivivus should unwittingly bring faithful youth with- 
in the demoralising orbits of Jowett and afterwards of 
Pater. Yet Manning’s own Catholic University at 
Kensington failed disastrously, and before his death 
the revolt of the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Denbigh 
should have warned him that his policy of excluding 
Roman Catholics from Oxford and Cambridge would 
be reversed by his successor. He was all of one piece, 
rigid at home and ultramontane abroad. But for his 
magnificent powers of organisation, persuasion, and 
antagonism, it is not too much to say that the Vatican 
Council would never have passed the Infallibility 
Dogma. The diplomatic triumph was signal, and one 
of history’s most ironic strokes was dealt him when 
the prompt occupation of Rome by Victor Emmanuel 
put his own election to the Papacy out of the argu- 
ment. What his actual chances were must remain a 
matter of conjecture, but he destroyed them by his 
honest declaration that the first Pope after the loss of 
the Temporal Power must be an Italian. 

With the ear of the Papacy, an ear that he may 
sometimes have wearied, though less, perhaps, in- the 
days of Leo XIII. than of Pius IX., Cardinal Man- 
ning encompassed sea and land with his negotiations. 
He helped Cardinal Gibbons to democratise Roman 
Catholicism in America, and got from Lord Salisbury 
a free hand for Cardinal Lavigerie in Uganda. They 
all responded to his beckoning; Beaconsfield and Salis- 
bury, Gladstone and Dilke and Chamberlain, Mr. Tom 
Mann and Michael Davitt. He dexterously steered 
the Roman Catholic schools out of the whirlpool of 
Government control, and at one time thought he was 
going to settle Ireland. But he over-estimated the 
authority of the Bishops as against the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and whatever prospects his somewhat nebulous 
advocacy of ‘‘ Home Rule all round ’’ may have had, 
they collapsed before Parnell’s appearance in the 
divorce court. Though many of his schemes went 
awry, he had before the end of his long life made 
Roman Catholicism, centred at. Westminster, much 
more of a living influence than the most sanguine could 
have dreamt of in Wiseman’s days. The saintly figure 
and the asceticism—which some thought ostentatious, 
though Mr. Leslie asserts that it was natural—counted 
for a good deal. But Englishmer, who keep a warm 
corner in their heart for a genuine man, really rever- 
enced in Manning the tired and elderly ecclesiastic who 
composed the Dock Strike after the Lord Mayor and 
Archbishop Temple had made themselves scarce. 


THE MINISTRY. 


The Great Munition Feat. By George A. B. Dewar. 
Constable. 21s. 


HE decision to spend £18,000 on an Official His- 

tory of the Ministry of Munitions, which the Satur- 
pay Review censured not long since, is the more un- 
pardonable because Mr. George Dewar has supplied the 
public with a most readabie account of its exploits, 
turning the while a charitable eye on what he calls its 
‘“‘ mistakes.’’ His enthusiasm carries him so far that 
he pronounces the thing as a whole ‘‘ the least spend- 
thrift of any great national effort in our history.’’ What 
more do apologists want by way of justification for the 
bungalow village in Whitehall, which its denizens used 
complacently to term the Ministry, much as members 
of the Blackheath Football Club talk about the club? 
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Fiankly, we cannot imagine a better vindication, the 
more persuasive because of its honest admissions. Thus 
we are told that men were hounded out of munitions 
into the Army, and then hounded back into the muni- 
tions from the Army; that manufacturers were made to 
set up plant for one kind of product, and then adapt it 
for another. But are not confusion and overlapping 
the inevitable concomitants of an improvisation, and 
had we not to improvise or perish? Mr. Lloyd George 
in his most spell-binding mood could not improve on 
Mr. Dewar. 

Major-General Sir E. Callwell in his racy ‘ Experi- 
ences of a Dug-out,’ has already disposed of the illu- 
sion that the output of munitions jumped up in some 
miraculous manner directly Mr. Lloyd George went to 
the Ministry. It was Woolwich, old-fashioned Wool- 
wich, that turned out shells, while gigantic National 
Factories, which took a good year to get into trim, 
were a-building, and so held up the German thrust at 
sea. Mr. Dewar emphasises that fact, unpalatable 
though it may be to the Prime Minister’s hierophants, 
pointing out that the British offensives of 1917 were 
only practicable because shell factories, designed in 
the summer of 1915, got into their stride, so to speak, 
in the following year. He evidently has a warm corner 
in his heart for Woolwich, and praises the Arsenal for 
its powers of expansion, its introduction of female 
labour, and persuasion of the men to work double 
shifts, amounting in some instances to one hundred 
hours a week. The point is that Woolwich had tradi- 
tion behind it, whereas in the new establishments there 
was inevitably a large diluted element with no esprit de 
corps, recruited from sedentary callings and the dupe 
of Socialist soap-box orators. Hence came the ugly 
temper that found expression in strikes, such as that at 
Coventry, while on the Clyde malcontents were at their 
sinister woik right through the war. The Govern- 
ment began with a compromise which was practically 
a capitulation in South Wales, and from first to last 
Labour got the better of the argument. Mr. Dewar 
inclines to the opinion that no other course was pos- 
sible, and comforts himself with Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment that during the winter of 1917-18 ‘‘ less than one 
fourth, and Jatterly less than one-sixth, of 1 per cent. 
of the total time worked had been lost’’ through 
stiikes and disputes. Labour’s reply to the German 
offensive of March, 1918, was admittedly much to its 
credit. 

Mr. Dewar’s investigations have taken him afar; 
with a vigorous descriptive style he is a capital guide 
to the Clyde shipyards, and to spend a day with him in 
the steel shops should be an engineering education to 
most of us. He even penetrates into the inner secrets 
of laboratories and the sanctums of inventors. The 
story of how we made good our deficiency in optical 
glasses and magnetos, products which were German 
monopolies when war burst upon us, is uncommonly 
well told, and the discovery by Mr. Kenneth Chance 
and his fellow-workers, that potash could be produced 
as a by-product in blast furnace-works, is indeed a 
chemical romance. Science did not fail us during the 
war, notably when we countered the German gases with 
preparations of more murderous efficiency, and the 
amateur with some scientific pursuit as his hobby 
often came to the assistance of the professional ad- 
viser. It was a City man, for instance, who found 
out how the Germans managed to make graticules in 
bulk by a combination of photography and photo-etch- 
ing. And Mr. Dewar, who has been a war corres- 
pondent, does not say good-bye to his munitions in the 
workshops or even at the ports, but follows them out 
to the front. Nothing could be saner than his valua- 
tion of tanks and aeroplanes, topics over which North- 
cliffian scribes were wont to lose their heads. He tells 
us that there were more occasions than one on which 
tanks failed through sticking in the mud, and agrees 
with General von Bernhardi that aeroplanes have their 
limitations. 

A footnote on the use of the restrictive rules of trade 
unionists against demobilised soldiers seems to show 
that Mr. Dewar’s remarks on the lessons of the war 
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were written some months ago. Organised Labour is 


certainly taking good care that the hopes of the na-. 


tional reconstruction that were based on the surprising 
success of the unskilled men in the munition factories 
should come to nothing. The welfare movement, on 
which Mr. Shaw Sparrow supplies a_ well-informed 
chapter, as applied to the ‘‘ munitionettes ’’ has meant, 
in the long run, that those pampered damsels will not 
stoop to domestic service. Such are the disappoint- 
ments that peace brings in its train. Some responsi- 
bility for them rests on Mr. Llpyd George, who, when 
he should have preached thrift, long hours and 
moderate wages, dilated instead on ‘‘ a land fit for 
heroes.”’ 


THE NADIR OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Early Tudor Poetry. 1485-1547. By John M. Berdan. 
Macmillan. 26s. net. 


ETWEEN Chaucer and Marlowe, English poetry 

went through a period of progressive degradation 
and decline, almost to the vanishing point, followed by 
a period of reconstruction and experiment, in which its 
lyric spirit reappears, and the language is perfected to 
the hand of Shakespeare and Spenser. It is this period 
of reconstruction that is the subject of Prof. Berdan’s 
monumental treatise, a work characterised by learn- 
ing, insight, and enormous industry. There is much 
in it that will provoke criticism, and some of its dicta 
are hasty and unacceptable, but it is the best and fullest 
discussion of the period that exists, and it lays stress 
on some important points that have been hitherto 
passed over in silence. 

Prof. Berdan opens with a study of the background 
to the literature of his period; the attitude of the or- 
dinary man towards the chief events of life and death, 
the new ideas brought in by the sudden extension of 
the limits of the habitable world, the results of printing 
in the diffusion of knowledge are considered in turn. 
Perhaps it would have been more accurate to omit 
mention of Copernicus, as his ideas were not admitted 
generally till well on in the seventeenth century, and 
we fear the author undervalues the tastes of Henry 
VII., who is not to be blamed for neglecting an Eng- 
lish literature that hardly existed, and did much for the 
old Royal Library which is one of the chief treasures of 
the Britism Museum. The Second Chapter deals with 
‘ The Medieval Tradition,’ passing lightly and a little 
hurriedly from Chaucer to Hawes. We should have 
liked some discussion of the contemporaries of Lyd- 
gate and Hoccleve, of the ‘ Kingis Quair’ and the 
foreign writer in English who wrote original poems 
under the name of Charles duke of Orleans, both of 
them more dependent on Chaucer than on Lydgate, 
but showing the same gradual change of language. A 
fuller account, too, of the debate between the Flower 
and the Leaf, and its introduction into our poetry 
would also have been useful. 


It is in his third chapter, ‘ The Scholastic Tradi- ° 


tion’ (where, by the way, the word ‘‘ Scholastic ’’ is 
not used in its accepted sense) that the author is at his 
best and most original. No one before him has laid 
sufficient emphasis on the importance of medieval Latin 
as a living influence on the development of our poetry 
and our literature generally, especially in the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. In these days, when 
Latin is following Greek into the limbo of forgotten 
accomplishments in transatlantic universities and Eng- 
lish secondary schools, Prof. Berdan is doing a service 
by reminding us of the fact. Even now those who 
care for writing English, often find it expedient, when 
in doubt as to the turn of a sentence, to translate it into 
Latin. Medieval Latin, with its reliance on. stress in- 
stead of quantity, was a universal tongue, and when 
classical humanism attained the mastery of education, 
the speaking of Latin was forbidden, classical Latin 
being a tongue not to be spoken, but read. The ex- 
ample chosen to show the difference is the well-known 
‘* Dies irae, dies illa,’’ where the stress falls on the 
four i’s, while the quantities make them alternately 
short and long. Moreover, in the fifteenth century 


all grammatical and rhetorical teaching was in Latin, 
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tremely complicated. In passing we may remark that 
‘** colours ’’ for ‘‘ figures of speech ’’ was introduced ~ 
into English much earlier than Hawes, by the continuer 
of Lydgate, ‘‘ Of Rethoryk no Colours.”’ 

The utter break-down of English prosody in this 
period cannot be better illustrated than by giving an 
interpolated stanza in Troilus and Cressida (1517), 
which shows how insensitive English ears had become 
to the music of Chaucer :— 

‘* But than felde this Troylus the stroke of deed 

That he was as wode, for aye his drede 

Was this that some wyght hadde Creseyde woed, 

He thought she wolde never on hym take heed. 

What than, for sorowe he felte his herte blede; 

Ne worde of his wo he durste not begynne, 

Ne for to tell her therof this worlde for to wynne.”’ 

Skelton, to whom much space is naturally devoted, 
led the way to a re-birth of poetry. He was torn be- 
tween the claims of medievalism and the classical re- 
vival. Prof. Berdan has traced out the history of his 
writings and the various influences at work upon him 
with much skill, but has perhaps omitted to take into 
account that of the French rhetoriqueurs upon his 
form. His satire is mainly political, while that of the 
writers immediately succeeding was religious. We 
think the author has been misled into attributing too 
much influence to Germany on these. Apart from 
‘ The Ship of Fools,’ no German book had any influ- 
ence on English writers; Luther had only an indirect 
one through Tyndale and his fellows, and of the two 
Reformation tracts printed in Germany one was en- 
tirely suppressed while the other, ‘ Rede me and be not 
Wrothe,’ had a very limited circulation, the edition 
being bought up and never reprinted. The Reforma- 
tion tracts imported into England from abroad were 
written by Englishmen and almost exclusively printed 
in the English colony at Antwerp, necessarily with 
false imprints. 

The remainder of the book, dealing at length with the 
influence of contemporary literatures on English, and 
with the work of Wyatt and Surrey is, on the whole, 
extremely. good. The Spanish and Italian (where the 
work has already been done) sections are ample, Ger- 
many takes the credit of the Flemish influences, and 
France is perhaps a little undervalued. Surrey is ex- 
tremely well treated. Nevertheless, and because Prof. 
Berdan has given us reason to expect much from him 
in the future, we offer a few general considerations on 
his work that occur to us. First, he seems to move in 
an atmosphere too much cut off from ordinary life; his 
judgments are etiolated. His criticism, for example, 
of the absurdities and impossibilities of Huon of Bor- 
deaux—a fairy tale—and of Berners for translating it 
are, frankly, ridiculous. Before making them he 
might have stayed to ask himself why Gaston Paris, 
to name no others, took the trouble to issue a modern- 
ised version of the story. Moreover, there are numer- 
ous little touches showing a certain unfamiliarity with 
conditions in Tudor England: the Professor seems un- 
aware that March 7th, 1527, was really 1528, the year 
at that time ending on March 25th: he talks of the 
‘* leisurely methods of printing used in the 16th cen- 
tury,’’ though a printer then could rush out a private 
edition in a few hours, while compositors worked 16 
hours a day. More important still is his failure to 
recognize the extent to which the circulation of belles 
lettres was confined to manuscript. It was bad form 
to print as soon as printing became popular. Sidney 
obtained injunctions against printers to hinder the 
publication of his works. And we have definite proof 
that a long work like the translation of Commines cir- 
culated in manuscript 40 years before it was printed. 
No argument can be based in the case of literature be- 
fore 1600 on the absence of printed editions. By the 
way, how does Abbé Gasquet come to be so referred 
to? 

The get-up of the book is excellent, and there is a 
good index, but the number of misprints in the Latin 
quotations is far too great, perhaps owing to the disuse 
of Latin in America. We can congratulate author and 
publishers on a first-rate piece of work. 
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THE STORY OF A GOOSE. 


The Wild Goose. By Gouverneur Morris. 
Unwin. 8s. net. 


HIS is a clever novel dealing with American 

divorce-laws and their influence—a theme in which 
we on the other side of the Atlantic have at present a 
more than academic interest. In view of impending 
legislative changes among ourselves, we are naturally 
drawn to consider the object-lesson furnished by a 
country which has been obliging enough to experiment 
The results of 
that experiment are not, as here illustrated, encourag- 
ing. Yet they seem to be represented as an effect 
rather of character than of law. The wild goose 
_(more accurately, gander) of the title derives his ap- 
pellation from the legend of that bird’s fidelity, even in 
widowhood, to a single mate. But we confess to the 
profane reflection that his conduct displays some other 
qualities more gooselike in the ordinary sense. Pére 
Goriot’s attitude towards his unspeakable daughters is 
emulated by this gentleman in his relations with a no 
less unspeakable wife. Learning from her own lips 
that she is tired of him and requires a change, he at 
once sets to work to arrange it under thoroughly com- 
fortable conditions. Suicide at first suggests itself, but 
this is barred out by the consideration that his chosen 
successor is poor, and the lady accustomed to luxury. 
She must therefore be supplied with alimony which can 
only be procured by his own continued exertions. 
Divorce is thus indicated, but it appears that, even in 
America, some difficulties have first to be surmounted. 
The angel on his hearth advises a temporary sojourn 
in Maine, where cruelty or desertion is a sufficient 
ground for divorce. | Desertion, she admits, would 
mean a tediously long delay, but why not cruelty, any 
way? At this suggestion, however, even the worm 
turns, and finally decides on adhering to the code of 
New York State, which recognises no ground but in- 
fidelity. Hitherto exemplary in morals, he now 
frequents the society of the half-world in general, and 
of one member of it in particular, and achieves the de- 
sired object. Shortly afterwards the poor man makes 
an edifying end, being shot by the second husband in 
an attempt to kidnap his idolised daughter, whom the 
Court had assigned to her mother’s guardianship. 

If such be the type of husband, evolved even as a 
‘* sport,’’ by American matrimonial institutions, we can 
only place it alongside that of the wife (to be found, it 
is said, in all countries), who rather enjoys being 
beaten, and frankly avow ourselves insensible to the 
beauties of both. But here a point of some interest 
arises. In representing man as the chief sufferer, the 
author may presumably be influenced by sympathy with 
his own sex. But it is a curious coincidence that Mrs. 
Wharton in ‘ The Custom of the Country,’ should have 
taken substantially the same view. We look for a 
third American novelist (Mrs. Atherton, shall we say ?) 
to show us that other side which must surely exist. It 
is not easy to believe in the prevalence, anywhere, of a 
system under which the woman always scores. 


MAGAZINES 


THE LONDON MERCURY deals editorially with A Com- 
mittee of Taste.’ It sees all the possible dangers of a fossil 
Ministry of Fine Arts, but_thinks we had better risk them than 
have no attention paid to taste at all in public works. The 
poetry includes a dream dialogue by Mr. Hardy, some of Mr. 
Sassoon’s ‘ Recreations,’ and a poem by Mr. William Bliss. Mr. 
Maurice Baring tells how the Alexandrian Library was finally 
burnt—by a member of “‘ two universities, if you count Cambridge 
as a university.’”” Mr. A. P. Herbert rewrites the Book of Jonah 
in the manner of the Abbey Theatre or J. M. Synge. Sir Sidney 
Colvin recalls his youth in East Suffolk and the literary associa- 
tions of the country side. Crabbe, Bernard Barton, and Edward 
FitzGerald wrote there. Mr. Blunden has a very good account of 
Leigh Hunt without mentioning ‘ Abou Ben Adhem.’ He says, 
and we can well believe it, that there is a constant demand for 
Hunt’s works, not enough to have them reprinted though. Mr. 
Hannay writes on ‘‘ Mr. Berenson’s Theory of Art’ and his 
responsibility for some of the modern aberrations in painting 
(we use the word in its strictest sense only). That his theories are 
sometimes “‘ incoherent and meandering” we are disposed to 
agree, but we think we can see why. Mr. Gosse adds some notes 
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to his life of Congreve. Mr. Newdigate celebrates very properly 
‘Mr. Bruce Rogers and his printed books.’ Mr. Rogers is the 
most capable and original book designer of to-day. M. Thibaudet 


gives us an account of the winner of the Prix Goncourt, a story 


called ‘ Néne’ written by a village teacher, and dealing with a 
Breton Non-juring set of Catholics who refused the services of 
Concordat priests. Prince Mirski describes the work of some 
Russian symbolists; and the bibliography is that of Mr. George 
Moore. Mr. W. J. Turner slangs the music for the choruses at 
Cambridge, but praises their ‘‘ magnificent singing.’? Mr. Powys 
continues his useful and entertaining criticism of the architectural 
features of our streets, selecting lamp-posts as his text this 
month. He points out a good example of an iron shop front for 
study. The monthly reviews deal with Music, Poetry, Fiction, 
Literary History and Criticism, Biography, History, and Science. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY pays in this number a tribute to one 
whose services to English art have been overlooked because of his 
habit of remaining in the background, the late Herbert Horne. 
Miss Harter calls attention to the munificent gift he left to 
Florence, and hopes that the authorities will soon be able to throw 
open the Palazzetto to students and the public—a Soane museum 
in Florence. Mr. Hewlett has a good subject in Ballad Poetry. 
He has been going through Child’s enormous collection of ballads, 
and sorting them out, deciding by literary standards which are 
really peasant in feeling and expression, and which are sophisti- 
cated. He mentions several typical examples, rules out ‘ Glas- 
garion,’ and takes in ‘‘ all the dramatic pieces, and all which see 
to have originated in choric representation.’’ The ‘ Twa Corbies,’ 
he thinks written for the gentry, but the ‘ Three Ravens ’ is the 
real thing. ‘ The Secondary Heroes of Shakespeare,’ by Miss 
Lucie Simpson, after touching on Mercutio, goes on to Horatio, 
lingers over Enobarbus, studies Camillo and Pisanio, and ends 
up with Cassio. Sir E. Grant Duff’s verses ‘A Memory of 
Greece’ are musical and picturesque, while the ‘ Chanson Cos- 
métique ’ of Miss Phylllis Marks is perhaps a little too realistic 
to be poetical. The ‘ Monthly Commentary ’ has some sound 
remarks on tragedy, ancient and modern, provoked by last month’s 
performance at Cambridge. Mr. H. W. Horwill gives an inter- 
esting account of ‘ President Harding’s Cabinet.’ 


BLACKWOOD is good, as usual. The ‘ Tales of the R.I.C.’ 
bring home vividly the dangerous condition of the South and 
West of Ireland. Mr. Montague’s ‘ Honours Easy ’ tells how 
two young gentlemen collected decorations during the war in 
competition with each other. Major Bashford continues his most 
valuable and interesting ‘ In the New Little Countries,’ a set of 
papers of the first importance to those who would realise the new 
conditions on the Russian borders. Mr. Allan Graham has tied 
all the characters in ‘ The Voyage Home’ into knots, and must 
now proceed to unravel them. ‘ Musings without Method ’ are 
provoked by the news sent out by wireless to ships, and extended 
to other inanities at home and abroad. 


CORNHILL opens with an amusing paper on how to recognize 
wild birds from their song by Comdr. Hilton Young, with whom 
we agree when he declares, ‘‘ Books are!no good '’—the authors 
have too sharp eyes, and too dull ears. Sir Henry Trueman Wood 
must be almost the only one left who can write about ‘ Harrow 
in the ’Fifties,’ and his recollections are correspondingly valuable. 
Mr. C. E. Lawrence has another of his fantasies in ‘ Spikenard ’ 
—a morality of the redemption of Ahasuerus, Judas Iscariot, the 
Impenitent Thief one Easter Day. Miss Masson describes Carlyle 
as a visitor to her father’s Edinburgh home with one or two 
characteristic anecdoes. Mr: W. D. Newton tells a good story 
in ‘ The Desk.’ Miss Sellers describes how Finland has ‘ Tem- 
perance made Easy,’ and Mr. Huxley tells of the value of Spits- 
bergen. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW opens with an article by Me. 
Adolphe Smith, a very competent authority, on Lenin—Russian 
Traitor and German Agent. There is a very good account of the 
“Running Rein ” Derby and the subsequent legal proceedings. 
Mr. Hewitt writes on ‘Shelley and Westminster Abbey,’ and wants 
a memorial tablet erected there to him. Miss Pitt has an excellent 
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nature study of ‘The Great Spotted Woodpecker.” Mr. Bland 
traces the origin of all the excessive prudery and submission of 
the male in America to the early influence of the “‘ school-marm,”’ 
and tells some amusing stories. Miss Singleton discusses the 
animals that foreshow coming death in various Irish families, 
and Capt. Sheppard claims ‘The British Share in the Victory of 
the Marne.’ 


THE EAST AND THE WEST for Apri] has among other 
valuable articles an important study on ‘ Apostasy from Islam,’ 
which shows the legal disabilities which converts from Islam 
incur in places under English influence like Egypt, Palestine or 
Mesopotamia, where Moslem law is in force. The difficulty it 
reveals is a very real-one. . 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES is publishing an account 
by the late French Ambassador to Russia, M. Paléologue, of the 
events in that country before the Revolution—the current number 
describes the Emperor and the Douma. M. Bourget’s novel has 
come to an end, and the next number will begin one by M. Henri 
Lavedan. 


LA REVUE DE GENEVE opens with President Masaryk on 
Bolshevists and the Revolution. Senor Blanco Ibanez describes 
Mexican Militarism with extraordinary lifelike touches. Mme. 
Ollivier concludes her indictment of the ex-Empress Eugénie. 
Herman Robbers has a very valuable account of modern Dutch 
literature. 


THE MERCURE DE FRANCE contains an article by M. 
Fontainas on Baudelaire, an account of the trial of the ‘ Fleurs 
du Mal,’ and a tale by Claude Roger-Marx, besides some un- 
usually interesting chroniques. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW prints some Anglo- 
Norman fragments of the Horn Romance by Prof. Braunholtz and 
an Anglo-Norman poem by Edward II with a rendering by Prof. 
Streder. There are some good notes and reviews. 


THE ANTIQUARIES’ JOURNAL is a new venture of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to be printed quarterly. It contains 
accounts of the Holy Sepulchre, of the rebuilding of Stonehenge, 
of the silver find at Trapain Law, and half a dozen other subjects 
—all treated with authority. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


FOLK-LORE. Vol. XXXII. No. 1. (Glaisher, 6s. 6d.).— 
The chief feature of this number is the Presidential Address by 
Dr. Rivers on ‘ Conservatism and Plasticity.’ His aim is to 
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‘new ideas and new customs 
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explain on psychological lines the combination of an intense 
feeling for old customs and beliefs and a readiness to accept 
founded on them. He takes 
Melanesian burial customs as an example, and brings to bear 
upon them the importance of the father as a chief dispenser of 
authority, and the transference of the ‘“ father-ideal”’ to 
another person, as when a priest takes over the regulation of a 
life, like a father teaching a child. A third finding of modern 
psychology is that ‘‘ conflict is an essential factor in the pro- 
duction of new or exceptional mental products.’’ -Whether this 
conflict is due to internal or external influence is the main point 
of doubt considered by Dr. Rivers. His address is a striking 
example of the application of modern psychology to wide ques- 
tions which might seem insoluble. Dr. Marett’s review of 
‘ Instinct and the Unconscious,’ a book by Dr. Rivers based on 
his study of mental disorder due to the war, is of great 
interest, and ‘Some Notes on Zulu Religious Ideas,’ by Miss 
Werner, should not be missed, as she is one of the most accom- 
plished students of the subject. Finally we return to Melanesia 
in a letter by Mr. Henry Balfour on ‘ The Statues of Easter 
Island.’ There is evidence of a strong Melanesian element in 
these statues, but Mr. Balfour thinks Dr. Rivers over-sanguine in 
the resemblances he has discovered with the statues of the Mar- 
quisan Islands. The red tufa on the heads of the Easter Island 
statues may represent hair or a wig or a symbolic hat. Here 
again the third suggestion is not considered by Mr. Balfour to 
be satisfactorily explained by Melanesian examples. The Rout- 
ledge expedition to Easter Island is certainly leading to some 
valuable theories and discussions. 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will offer for sale the Red- 
grave Hall Muniments, an enormous collection of manorial docu- 
ments, court rolls, conveyances, wills, and other deeds made 
when Lord Keeper Nicholas Bacon acquired the estate from the 
dissolved Abbey of St. Edmonds Bury, and added to, when other 
properties came into his possession. At the end of the seventeenth 
century Redgrave passed to the Holt family to which the present 
owner belongs. The collection will be offered as a whole before 
any single lots are disposed of. On Tuesday another large collec- 
tion will be for sale: over five thousand letters addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott between 1796 and 1831, bound up and indexed, are 
to be offered in one lot, and a number of original MSS. of Scott’s 
contributions to the quarterlies will also be disposed of. Finally 
comes a large collection of letters by Benjamin Franklin, written 
for the most part while he was in London as the Agent for 
Pennsylvania, and, except for eight, unpublished. The Britwell 
sale, on March 10 and 11, consisting of 321 lots, produced 
448,552 56., most of the lots being purchased for America. 
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BORDEAUX: 22 and 24, Cours de |’Intendance. 
LYONS: 37, Rue de la République. 
MARSEILLES: 29, Rue Cannebiére. 
NANTES: 6, Rue Lafayette. 


BELGIUM.—psrussELs: 114 and 116, Rue Royale. 
ANTWERP: 41, Place de Meir. 


\ 
A —MADRID: Avenida del Conde de Pefialver @ & 28. 
SPAIN. BARCELONA: Paseo de Gracia 8 & 10. 


9. 
Calderdn 18 & Pascual y Genis 6. 
IN 


All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
for Customers of this Bank, 


VALENCIA: Alfredo 


The Bank is os by Branches or Agents in all the Principal Cities —s 


nited Kingdom and has Correspondents throughout the World. 


IRELAND 


free of Commission. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 
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SPORT 


9 April 1931 

STRIKE caused the abandonment of the 
A Houghton Meeting with which last year’s 
sport at Newmarket should have ended, 
and at the time of writing it seems highly pro- 
bable that the Craven Meeting, with which sport 
should begin next week, will be prevented by 
another Labour stoppage. At this period of the season 
the chief sources of interest are Derby colts and fillies, 
supposing that any of the latter are likely to start, and 
the search for promising two-year-olds. Concerning 
these, it may be observed that in races at the Craven 
Meeting, favourites are rather more apt to win than to 
be beaten. This may appear somewhat strange, as 
there cannot often be what is called ‘‘ a line ’’ between 
young horses who have never run together. A two- 
year-old at Newmarket may have won his trial, but 
that affords but a vague guide as to whether he can beat 
another who has won his trial in the ‘‘ provinces ’’—- 
that is to say, elsewhere than at the headquarters of the 
Turf. 


Of Derby colts, if the Craven Meeting takes place, 
Mr. J. White’s Granely can run for the Spring Three- 
Year-Old Stakes on Tuesday, and will be tested, if 
among his opponents are Mr. S. W. Beer’s Bachelor’s 
Call, Captain Davy’s Black Gown, and Lord Rosebery’s 
The Winter King. The entry for the Column Produce 
Stakes includes Mr. S. B. Joel’s Polymestor, who pro- 
bably lost the only race for which he has ever started, 
at Kempton, on Easter Monday, by reason of inexperi- 
ence, and Sir J. Buchanan’s Alan Breck. The latter 
was supposed to be the best of his age, though the 
official handicapper did not accept that estimate last 
autumn; but it is said that he will not run on Wednes- 
day. Another three-year-old event of some interest 1s 
the Wood Ditton Stakes, in which Lord Glanely’s 
11,500 guinea colt Westward Ho! is engaged. It is 
not expected, however, that he will be seen. The 
Craven Stakes on Thursday will probably bring out 
Lord Londonderry’s vastly improved Polemarch. Here 
is Westward Ho! again, also Lord Astor’s Craig ~an 
Eran, a grandson of Sceptic, who has the reputation 
of being the best three-year-old in the Manton stable. 
It may be suspected that thus early in the year the 
trainer has no very lucid ideas as to the capacity of his 
charges. In consequence of the rumour, Craig an 
Eran has nevertheless been backed. 


At the Alexandra Palace race-meeting last week, two 
tival gangs of roughs got as far as shooting, the chief 
victim being a motor-driver who had nothing to do 
with either organisation. We notice that these 
roughs are described in the press as ‘‘ mostly aliens.” 
Presumably their leaders are known to the police, and 
this being so, surely resolute means should be taken 
to keep them out of any race-meeting, until they can 
behave decently. ‘‘ Latet anguis in herba ’’ : we know 
that the Turf gathers to it and hides undesirable char- 
acters. But we do not see why they should be allowed 
to spoil sport. 


Blackheath, which with Mr. Lowe is the star Rugby 
team of London, wound up a fairly successful season 
last Saturday by a 26 points’ win (31 to 5) over Birken- 
head Park, who had beaten them a fortnight before. It 
was a case of chances taken against chances missed. 
The Park forwards fairly held their opponents both in 
the tight and the loose, and pinned them in their ‘‘25”’ 
for longer spells than Mr. Cumberlege appeared to 
relish. But, until towards the close, the side never fin- 
ished off a movement, whereas the Blackheath backs 
were great at making and seizing openings. Mr. Lowe 
scored three delightful tries, one after a 50 yards sprint 
down the touch-line; and Mr. A. T. Young at scrum- 
half and Mr. David, the Old Alleynian, at right-centre, 
were in fine force. On the left wing, Mr. Q. E. King 
made some fine runs, but he should add a hand-off to his 
repertory. For the Park, their Captain, Mr. William- 
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son, played a sound game at scrum-half, but Mr. 
Lowry, the old International, seldom handled the ball. 


Some extra matches which might have been arranged 
at the end of the Rugby football season, such as the 
Champion County v. The Rest, are not likely to come 
off owing to the exceptional hardness of the ground due 
to lack of rain. This wonderful weather suggests 
cricket, and there is likely to be an extra good year 
owing to the appearance of the Australians. They 
are a good sporting team—that cannot be doubted— 
but we hope that they will not imitate some of their 
distinguished predecessors in this country by lengthen- 
ing out matches solely for the sake of gate-money 
These base financial considerations spoil sport for the 
true Englishman. They are ‘ not cricket,’’ which a 
German book of London idioms, ‘ Londinismen,’ de- 
fines as ‘‘ no light affair.’’ If the author had ever 
studied our press, he would know that his explanation 
must be wrong. 


The Australians will take a good deal of beating; and 
the Selection Committee of the M.C.C., which will 
settle our Test teams, has already received some 
criticism, and is likely to receive more. It consists, 
we believe, of three persons. The Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation has recently reduced its selectors to five, and 
we think the M.C.C. might have as many. When the 
field of choice is large and the claims of players are so 
nearly equal, it is surely advisable to secure the com- 
bined results of a wider judgment than three persons, 
however competent, can command. We do not want 
the opinions of two veterans past work and one player. 
A committee of five would afford a fairer representa- 
tion of old and young. 


Golfers are excited over the recent test of the new 
‘* floater ’’ ball at Sunningdale, which is by no means 
generally applauded. There was so little wind that it 
could not be fairly tried. Already the chances of the 
Amateur Championship are being discussed, and Mr. 
Tolley will this year have a crowd of American compe- 
titors to beat. Indeed, the latest news promises the 
arrival of the amateur champion of the United States, 


- and three former champions, as well as other well- 


known players. Australia will be represented in pro- 
fessional tournaments by its twenty-year-old cham- 
pion, J. H. Kirkwood, who is said to do astonishing 
things in controlling the ball with his iron clubs. Last 
but not least, lady golfers will have to compete with 
an American champion who is said to be imperturbable. 
She will have tobe pretty good to beat Miss Cecil 
Leitch. 


A recent match of pigeon shooting at Chatham has 
called forth a number of protests against the barbarous 
sport, if sport it can be called. No doubt there is a 
certain amount of cruelty in many sports, but this one 
seems particularly outrageous, because artificial sub- 
stitutes can be used. If the birds were all shot at 
once or got off unharmed, there would not be so much 
to complain of; but they escape, as a witness testifies, 
with their talons cut off, or with broken legs, or shot 
through the eyes and lungs. These things may be 
permitted at Monte Carlo; but they should be disgusting 
to English sportsmen. 


Athletic sports at the Public Schools are, with few 
exceptions, not taken very seriously. No system of 
tiaining is arranged, and those who aspire to success 
as runners have to put in practise whenever they can 
scrape a free afternoon; in fact, at one school the 
sports are now held during the first three weeks of the 
Christmas term, when the ground is usually too hard 
for Rugby football, instead of at the end of the Lent 
term. Consequently the times in Public School events 
are usually poor. Thus, among six representative 
schools this year, the best time for the 100 yards is 
10-4/5 seconds, and the remainder are all 11 seconds 
and over, one being as high as 11-4/5. 


| 
j 
| 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES.. 


An Australian Rip Van Winkle. By William Hay. Allen & 
Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Glimpses of Bengal. Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Intimate Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Archibald Stalker. 
Black: 10s. 6d. net. - 

The Tale of Terror: A Study of the Gothic Romance. By Edith 
Birkenhead. Constable. 


History AND TRAVEL. 


At the Supreme War Council. By Peter E. Wright. Nash: 
7s. 6d. net. 

China, Japan and Korea. By J. O. P. Bland. Heinemann: 
21s. net. 

Dantzig and Poland. By Simon Askenazy. Allen & Unwin: 
8s. 6d. net. 


SocIoLocy. 


Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. Allen & Unwin: 
12s. 6d. net. 

The New Horizon in Love and Life. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis : 
Black: 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


Mothwise. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal: 6s. net. 

Richard Richard. By Hughes Mearns. Constable: 8s. 6d. net. 

The Burning Secret. By Stefan Zweig. Allen & Unwin: 6s. net. 

The Purple Heights. By Marie Conway Oemler. Heinemann : 
7s. 6d. net. 

Twenty-nine Short Stories translated from the French of twenty- 
nine celebrated writers of to-day. Philpot : 6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prose et Poésies. By Alfred de Vigny. Cambridge University 
Press: 4s. 6d. net. 

Theou Sophia. By Holden E. Sampson. Rider: 8s. 6d. net. 

The Law of Naval Warfare. By J. A. Hall. Chapman & Hall: 
30s.’ net. 


KING'S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


King’s’ Hood fects 
s Head feels 
on good terms with 
the world. 

That delectable 
flavour of King’s 
Head is a thing to 
capture every pipe- 
lover ; a flavour that 
is I enough for 
most and not too 


THREE AUNS 
is a similar but milder blend 
“Both are sold everywhere in 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


nom 6d 2/5 4/8 
Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 


©tephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, lasgow 


36 St. Andrew Square, G 


BOOKS, Etc. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Belloc’s Book of 
Bayeux Tapestry, 1913, 10s. 6d.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. od. ; Debrett’s Peerage 1915, 
as new, 32s., for 5s.; Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ London,’ 10 vols. 
412 12s, od.; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., 
£25. Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social 
England), profusely illus., 6 vols., handsome set, half morocco, 
£6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, 30s.; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 
30s. ; Rupert Brooke’s John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 
7s. 6d.; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 2 vols., £2 10s,; 
Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 
6s., pub. 21s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
44 48.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If_you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of 
books you will exchange for others. EDWARD Baker’s Great 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OR SALE, a TIMES BOUND QUARTERLY from 1884 
to 1916. Write offers to ‘‘ L. H.,”’ c/o Streets, 30, Cornhill, 
E.C.3. 


EXHIBITION. 


RibpayY cCLUSB. 
Paintings Drawings Sculpture & Applied Arts 
April 4th to 30th (all day Sats) Admission 1/3d. 
MANSARD GALLERY 
Heal & Son, Ltd. 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TRAVEL. 


MALL PRIVATE CONDUCTED PARTIES now completing 

for BERNESE OBERLAND, CHAMONIX, FINHAUT, 

TERRITET, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES and MILAN 
in July and August. Each party limited to 10 or 12 members. 
Early booking essential. Full details from TRAVEL, North Syde, 
West Coker, Yeovil. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
° THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
URIEL HAY. . 
SECOND VIOLIN RECITAL. 
At the Piano - - FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


MY DEAKIN. 
A SECOND SONG RECITAL, Assisted by 
WILLIAM GERVASE JAMES, Pianist. 
At the Piano - - - AGNES BEDFORD. 
Chappelll Piano. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


25/- PER ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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HOW TO ASCERTAIN 
YOUR TAXABLE INCOME 


Full particulars sent post free on application to the 
General Manager, 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 


63, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2. 


If you under-insure your home and have 


a fire the loss falls upon yourself... 


If you under-insure your life the loss 


falls upon your wife and family. .. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 
by affecting a 
LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH : THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 


CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs,, 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10. 
Also in the famous Baron 


Cartrid which fill a pipe 
instantly. with every shred 
of tobacco standing up- 
URE right in bow! for perfect 


CARRERAS, ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, 


Macmillan & Co’s List 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By the Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE,.O.M., 

PC., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net, 

The Times.—Lord Bryce has a style and a habit of mind that make 

the deserts of constitutional discussion blossom like the rose. Now by 

a passage of grave and sustained beauty, now some felicitous 

phrase .~ by the way. ... he rewards and refreshes the reader 
who keeps him faithful company. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


GLIMPSES OF BENGAL: 


Selected from the Letters of SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (1885 to 1895). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
6s. net each. 

Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. F'’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
The Wessex Edition. 22 Vols. Cloth extra. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net each. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
ERNEST HENLEY. 


New Edition. Vol. IV. VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Fundamental Principles of 
Taxation in the Light of Modern 
Developments. 


(The Newmarch Lectures for 1919.) By SIR JOSIAH 
‘STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


KARL MARX AND MODERN 
SOCIALISM. 


By F. R. SALTER, M.A., Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald.—* Emphatically a ular book, it has the 
singular merit of combining with ‘ ularity ’ scientific scholarship 
ra sound criticism, the two things of which the * populus ’ to-day 
need. We wish it a wide circulation.” 


stand in sorest 


MUTUALISM: A Synthesis. 


By ARTHUR TRAVERS-BORGSTROEM. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MAP READING. 
By G. H. C. DALE, Army Educational Corps, With 
an Introduction by Lieut.-Col. E, M. JACK, C.M.G., 
D.S,O., R.E. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 
Always ask for o 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Aets like a Charm in 


DIARRBEGA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO <UBSTITUTE. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Offices: 
Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 


Extracts from the 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year 1920. 


PREMIUM INCOME. The Premium Income 
in respect of Life Assurance for the year ended 
3lst December, 1920, amounted to £2,180,447, 
showing the substantial increase of £321,932 over 
the previous year. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID. The total amount paid 
in claims by the Company up to the 31st December, 
1920, was £14,981,213. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. The new business 
completed during the year amounted to £1,943,222 
in sums assured. The Premium Income foy 
the year amounted to £459,397, showing an 
increase of £76,867 over the previous year. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The Premium In- 
come amounted to £1,721,050, showing an 
increase of £245,065 over the previous year. 


TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 
The Gross Income from all sources amounted to 
£2,470,124, being an increase of £355,844 over the 
Gross Income of the previous year. The Total 
Outgo amounted to £1,891,780, leaving a Balance 
of Income over Expenditure on the year’s accounts 
of £578,344. The TOTAL FUNDS amount 
to £5,976,892. 


ANNUAL VALUATION. The Annual Valua- 
tion of the Company’s business has been made by 
the Actuary, Mr. MURRAY LAING, F.I.A., F.F.A. 
After making full provision for all policy liabilities 
on the same basis of Mortality and Interest as 
those adopted in the previous year with certain 
necessary strengthening of margins for future ex- 
penses, the resulting surplus is £150,854. 


The Valuation Surplus enabled the Directors to 
declare a Reversionary Bonus for the year of £1 4s. Od. 
per £100 Sum Assured to all Ordinary Branch 
Policies in the immediate profit class. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.1.A,, Secretary. 
Jno. A. JEFFERSON, F.I1.A., General Manager. 


9 April ig21 
{HE CITY 


HE setting aside of all natural economic laws by 
the miners is not the least amazing feature of the 


coal dispute. The general public are either mystj- 
fied by the fresh outbreak of trouble, or astounded at the 
utter illogicality of the miners’ claims. The nation is no 
longer in the mood to allow coal-mining to be a burden 
upon other industries, nor is it likely to submit to taxa- 
tion to provide the workers in any particular industry 
with a wage dictated, not by the economics of the 
business, but by the arbitrary whim of those engaged 
in it. The common sense of the general community 
also jibs at the contention that the profitable coal mines 
should help to support the unprofitable. It has yet to 
be demonstrated that there is any special virtue in coal- 
mining to justify a reversal of all the laws of industrial 
economics. 


Bureaucratic control of industry has brought the 
country to a desperate pass. Thanks to the system of 
doles, protection, and grandmotherly assistance, the 
backbone has been taken out of industry, and pauperi- 
sation has taken the place of independence and self- 
reliance. America, it is true, has its labour troubles; 
but they invariably resolve themselves into a perfectly 
straight issue between employers and employed. 
Labour says definitely, ‘‘ This is our price. You can 
take it or leave it.” The employer knows exactly 
where he stands, and acts accordingly. The worker 
can be relied on for an honest and full day’s work, but 
he demands his price. Anything in the nature of doles 
or artificial panaceas for economic ills is unthought of. 
Something of the same spirit is urgently needed here, 
if, as a nation, we are to avoid sure decadence. 


The investor who has made safety his chief con- 
sideration has no cause to regret his action, for the 
gilt-edged group has withstood the shock of the coal 
stoppage as well as any. With this incubus removed, 
it is probable that Government stocks will forge rapidly 
ahead, for the disposition to play for safety must be 
felt for a long time yet. Apart from this, there is some 
reason to take a more hopeful view of the position of 
the national finances. The new Chancellor is largely 
an unknown quantity, but his task has been facilitated 
by the fact that Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate of the 
financial year’s revenue came very near the actual 
mark. Consequently, there should be a substantial 
balance available for the reduction of debt, and 
although it will not make much of an impression on the 
huge total, still it is a step in the right direction. War 
Loan Fives will probably move towards a higher level, 
and the various issues of National War Bonds are 
worth buying, not only because of their good yields, 
allowing for redemption, but also because of conversion 
prospects in connection with the new Funding Loan. 


Throughout the crisis the foreign market has been 
as steady as any. Presumably investors are anxious 
to place their money as far away from the United 
Kingdom as possible. The buying of foreign bonds 
has extended, if not exactly from China to Peru, from 
Chinese and Japanese loans to those of the major South 
American Republics—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
American buying has assisted the upward movement, 
especially in Brazilians. British investors, after being 
scared out of their Japanese holdings by the talk of 
Japan preparing to fight America, are now buying them 
back. The 5 per cent. bonds of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan have been especially favoured of late, because 
they bear the guarantee of the Japanese Government 
and are redeemable in 1933. Municipal loans such as 
those of Tokyo and Yokohama are readily absorbed. 
Practically all of the Chinese Railway loans are quoted 
at higher levels. Among European Municipals Hel- 
singfors 44 per cent., after being unsaleable for a long 
time, are becoming quite a good market. At the pre- 


sent price they still offer a yield of about 11 per cent. 
On the other hand, Alagoas Fives have slumped no less 
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than 34 points in about a week, owing to the default 
on the January coupon. 


Not the least disconcerting factor of the coal stop- 
page is the effect it is likely to have on the foreign ex- 
changes. Just as we were making appreciable head- 
way towards restoring normal relations in the exchange 
between this country and the United States, the coal 
trouble comes along to set back the clock another 12 
months. We rely upon coal more than anything else 
to restore our financial position in relation to other 
countries, because the prosperity of so many other 
industries depends upon a plentiful supply of reason- 
ably cheap fuel. The miners, realising this, have de- 
veloped swelled heads which bid fair to involve them- 
selves and the country at large in appalling losses. It 
is surely time to take notice when Chinese coal can be 
shipped to Newcastle, and sold at a reasonable profit. 
At this rate the prospect of the ruins of London which 
Macaulay popularised is brought uncomfortably rear. 


The unlooked-for success of recent issues indicates 
that there is still money available for reasonably sound 
securities offering a good rate of interest. Recent 
invitations for subscriptions to R. E. Jones, Ltd., City 
of Auckland, and British Oxygen have met with a flat- 
tering response which has relieved underwriters of their 
entire liability. Considering that some £26,000,000 
are now being, or are about to be, paid by way of in- 
terest on certain Government securities, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a certain amount of capital will be 
available for further investment, provided the terms 
offered and, above all, the security afforded are suffi- 
ciently good. Investors, in fact, are prone rather to 
support new issues than to indulge in indiscriminate 
buying of shares, merely because they are obtainable 
at a discount. Many companies have been forced to 
raise mortgages and prior charges, as a result of the 
trade slump; and the only way in which investors who 
provided the ordinary share capital for such undertak- 
ings can help to safeguard their interests is by sup- 
porting such issues. 


It is evident that the Canadian Government would 
like to get out of the railway nationalisation forced 
upon it by its predecessors, but from a statement made 
by Mr. Meighen it is clear that there is no present 
intention of returning the railways to private owner- 
ship. This being so, it is difficult to understand why 
the Government has neglected to provide for the Grand 
Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific interest falling due on 
April l. As regards the parent company, the dividend 
on the old guaranteed stock was formerly paid in April 
and October, but as the first payment under the new 


agreement was made in respect of the period to Decem- 


ber 31st the next interest date will presumably be June 
30. The quarterly interest on the 4 per cent. Perpetual 
Debenture stock is not due till Thursday next, so that 
the nervousness of holders in this case seems to be 
premature. But there is no excuse for the non-pay- 
ment of the half-yearly interest on Grand Trunk Pacific 
3 per cent. bonds guaranteed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and on the 4 per cent. ‘‘ Prairie ’’ and ‘‘ Moun- 
tain ’’ Section bonds of the same railway. Unless the 
Government of Ottawa wishes. to be classed with that 
of Honduras, it should show a more scrupulous regard 
for its credit. 


At first sight the terms offered to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire stockholders by the London and North 
Western Railway as the basis of the amalgamation 
scheme do not look particularly attractive. £73 of 
L. and N.W. Ordinary for each £100 of ‘‘ Leeds” 
would be equal at current market valuations to under 
50 for the latter company’s stock, which when the de- 
tails were announced, was quoted at 53 as against 68} 
for London and North Western Ordinary. But the 
price of the latter before deduction of the dividend was 
724, which would be the exact equivalent of ‘‘ Leeds ”’ 
Ordinary at 53. The superficial aspect of the deal, 
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however, should not deter the ‘‘ Leeds’’ stockholders 
from accepting the offer. The dividend of the North 
Western for last year was 7} per cent., and that of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 44 per cent.; and if the 
former’s rate is maintained, the proprietors of the 
latter will get about 54 per cent. on the stock they will 
receive under the amalgamation. Apart from this, the 
fusion will undoubtedly make for economies. We see ~ 
it is stated that ‘‘ a certain number” of the Leeds 
directors will join the Board of the L. & N.W. The 
number should be as small as possible, and should coin- 
cide with a reduction in the number of North Western 
directors. In the past the boards of British railway 
companies have been too large and have included too 
many septuagenarians. 


The introduction of the néw Railway Bill by Sir Eric 
Geddes next week is awaited with interest. The very 
strong pressure brought to bear upon the Minister of 
Transport, not only by the railways, but by the financiai 
interests of the country, has induced Sir Eric to realize 
the gross injustice of the recommendations contained 
in the notorious White Paper, and to modify sub- 
stantially his original proposals. Negotiations have 
been going on between the railways and himself with 
a view to an agreed Bill. Should these negotiations 
not prove successful, railway shareholders should bring 
the strongest possible pressure to bear upon their re- 
spective members of Parliament, with a view to safe- 
guarding their interests. 


Many well-known economists seem convinced that 
the only way in which the chaotic exchanges can be 
circumvented is by the introduction of a system of 
trade by barter. Not only is it thought that in this 
way the wheels of industry can be restarted, but also 
that the system is calculated to restore the exchanges 
approximately to the normal in the shortest period of 
time. Theoretically, the proposal appears perfectly 
sound, and the difficulty lies mainly in organizing a 
system which to be effective must be carried out on a 
very extensive scale. Sir William Petersen contends 
that the machinery of the banks and existing trading 
institutions can be used to give effect to a far-reaching 
system of barter. He states that ‘‘ through an inter- 
national agency in London, and by a method whereby 
par of exchange can be established, the financial and 
trading business of which Berlin in pre-war days was 
the centre would be focussed in London.’’ It is mani- 
fest that an organisation of this kind will take a con- 
siderable time to establish itself; and if it holds out the 
prospect of success claimed for it, the sooner a start 
is made the. better. 


In view of the very favourable report and balance- 
sheet for 1920, just issued by the Court Line, there will 
probably not be a great amount of sympathy for the 
agitation against the policy of the board initiated by 
the ‘‘ Court Line Shareholders’ Defence Association.”’ 
If good results achieved in spite of exceptionally ad- 
verse conditions in the shipping industry are to be re- 
garded as an indication of capable management, then ~ 
the Board have a pretty strong case. It is claimed 
that, foreseeing the severe fall in freights, the directors 
entered into a number of forward contracts and were 
thus able to run their steamers very profitably at a 
time when many ships were being laid up in order to 
avoid working at a loss. The profit for the year was 
£135,700 against £70,200 for 1919, as a result of 
which the dividend is increased from 15 to 20 per cent. 
on an issued capital that has been doubled within the 
year by an issue of 485,000 shares of £1 each at 5s. 
premium. ~The point at issue between the board and 
a body of the shareholders is the way in which the cash 
assets of the company should be dealt with. It is ap- 
parently a case for compromise, unless dissatisfied 
shareholders can be brought to realize that the posses- 
sion by the company of large cash resources at this 
particular juncture provides an opportunity for profit- 
able business that is probably unique. 
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APPROVED COMMENDED 


by leading EXPERTS for the REMEDIAL 
TREATMENT of those Mentally Defective and 
undeveloped persons who require kind, yet firm 
control with Expert Supervision, and who. need 
Special Training in useful occupations. 


SCHOOLS, FARM, KITCHEN-GARDEN AND _ TRADE- 
WORKSHOPS FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


OVER 70 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THIS WORK. 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS with Special Attendants can be arranged. 


Full information from 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Seoretary. Royal Eariswood Institution (G.P.0. Box 163), 
14/16 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 Telephone: City 5297. 
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